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The Narrative of 


James Gibbons 


Edited by 
W. A. GRIESBACH 


(Part I) 


I was born on the 25th December, 
1837, at Holly Hill, Donegal, Ireland. My 
father’s name was Neil Gibbons. He was 


afarmer. My mother’s name was Peggy 
Kearney. I had four brothers and five 
sisters. I went to school at Drum Lodge 


Male School (Protestant) until I was fif- 
teen years of age. From the time I was 
old enough to work I and my brothers 
and sisters assisted my father on his 
farm, which was a small one. At the 
age of fifteen I left Ireland, sailing from 
Londonderry in the sailing ship ‘‘Zerod,”’ 
and arrived at Philadelphia after a voy- 
age of two months. I think I got there 
in 1854. From there I went to the banks 
of the Brandywine River, Delaware, to 
stay with my uncle, William Gibbons. 
My sister Rose had previously left Ire- 
land, and gone to live in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
She left Ireland about a year before me; 
two years after my arrival in the United 
States I visited her in New York. While 
there I met a man from California who 
had done well, and he urged me to go 
back with him to that territory. 

I sailed from New York to Aspinwall 
in Panama, crossing the Isthmus on mule- 
back to the Chagras River and travelling 
by boat to Panama, and sailed from that 
place to San Francisco in the steamer 
“John L. Stevens.’ This would be in 
1856. In the same boat was Horace 
Greeley. He got up a fire brigade on 
the boat, and I was one of his fireman. 
My recollection is that this boat was a 
side-wheeler. Some years later she sank 
with all on board and a valuable cargo 
of gold. San Francisco at that time was 
built on piles—when the tide was in the 
water was level with the doors. It was 
a very wild place. Gamblers and gun- 
men ran the town, and the only currency 
was gold dust and nuggets. Murders and 


shootings were of constant occurrence 
and dead bodies were dropped in the 
water at high tide and were carried out 
to sea when the tide went out. There 
were many ex-convicts there, who came 
across from Australia by sailing ships. 

In 1856 I went to the mines in El 
Dorado County, or started to go there, 
and going up the Sacramento River we 
stopped at a place called Benica. While 


James Gibbons 


there I went for a walk on shore and 
saw a horse and rig hitched to a post; 
the rig was marked “Butler and Harold.” 
I had a cousin in California named 
Harold, and on making inquiries I found 
that the Harold of this firm was my 
cousin. He asked me to stay with him, 
so I left the boat and went into his ser- 
vice. He kept a wholesale liquor store 


This fascinating account was obtained by Senator Griesbach in several interviews with James Gibbons 


at his home in Edmonton in February, 1922. 


Gibbons, who was one of the most colorful old timers in 


the Edmonton district, passed away in 1933 at the age of ninety-six, while his wife died only two years 


ago. 
Library. 


This narrative is from the Historical Society of Alberta files, preserved by the Alberta Legislative 
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and got his liquors from England. I was 
with him for over a year. I attended to 
the filling of the soda water bettles and 
got seventy-five dollars per month found. 
In 1857 I got the gold fever again and 
started for the gold fields at Hangtown, 
now called Placerville, on the road to 
Washo, Nevada. I mined on the south 
branch of the American River, three miles 
from Hangtown, until 1859 and did well. 
Seven of us on a claim got five hundred 
dollars per week, but we spent all our 
money in Hangtown, where we had high 
jinks. 

In 1858 the Fraser River gold rush 
broke out, so in 1859 I sailed from San 
Francisco to Victoria, B.C., by steamer, 
a side-wheeler. From Victoria I went 
up the Fraser River, via New Westmin- 
ster, by canoe. With me were Dan Carey, 
John McCracken and Jim Boyle. Dan 
Carey died at Saddle Lake near St. Paul 
de Metis in December, 1921. 

We prospected the bars on the way 
up the Fraser River from New Westmin- 
ster but only found a little colour—not 
enough to justify serious operations, and 
certainly not so good as what we had 
left in California—so we decided to go 
back to California overland. We got 
into the Columbia River and went as far 
as Portland, Oregon. I got skinned in 
a game of pin pool there and was broke. 
I hung around for some time until one 
day the steamer ‘Brother Jonathan” 
came in. I got a job from her wheeling 
a truck at $2.50 per hour. I worked for 
twenty-four hours without a let-up, and 
found myself with money in my pocket. 
In 1860 I got a job as teamster at the 
Cascades on the Columbia River, forty 
miles up from Portland. This was a por- 
tage over which goods had to pass, and 
such goods were carried by six-mule 
teams. I worked at that for some time, 
and finally got a job as mate on a 
steamer, the name of it I forget, running 
from the Cascades to the head of navi- 
gation at Lewiston, where the Snake 
River runs into the Columbia. This place 
has since been moved up Snake River 
about six miles from the junction. 

From there I went to Ora Fina in 
Idaho to work in the mines. For a few 
weeks I could get nothing to do. Just 
about that time a new camp was opened 
at Elk City, Idaho, so I went there. We 
had trouble with the Mannix and Snake 
Indians which ended in quite a battle in 


which several white men were killed. 


Jeff Stanford led our forces. This fight 
took place at Salmon River in 1860. The 
next rush was to Florence on the Salmen 
River. Gold was discovered there in a 
peculiar manner. There had been a 
heavy windstorm and some big trees 
were uprooted, and gold was found in 
the earth so turned up. It was a very 
rich but small area. I got a claim with 
two others, but my partners got scurvy 
and I had to do the work for three. This 
claim panned out at the rate of five 
dollars tothe pan. At this place we paid 
$2.50 a pound for flour and the same for 
bacon. I had got together $700 when 
the claim ran out. I fell in with Tom Mc- 
Queen (brother of the Reverend Dr. 
McQueen of Edmonton) in about 1861 
and went with him to the Ora Grande 
River to strike at West Bannock which 
was very good. We sold out there for 
$1,000 each and Tom McQueen went 
back to Ontario in 1862. 


Following this there was a strike at 
East Bannock in Montana. I went there 
with Henry Edgar, Bill Fairweather, Bar- 
ney Hughes and Harry Rogers. We 
travelled there with pack horses. I 
would say that this was in 1863. I got 
a claim but could not get water to work 
it with, so I sold it for $8,000 and went 
to live with an old Irishman named Bob 
Dempsey who had deserted from the 
American army in 1847, and had lived in 
the same place since that time. He called 
his place Dublin which is near where 
Deer Lodge now stands. He hada ranch, 
married a Bannock squaw and had eight 
or ten kids. I lived with him for a month 
or six weeks and after that went to Vir- 
ginia City, a mining camp which was 
then building up. I knocked around do- 
ing very little there for some time. This 
was in 1863. We were having a good 
deal of trouble with the Indians, so it 
was decided to send a delegation to Salt 
Lake City to get the American general 
there to protect us. I volunteered to go 
as a delegate as I thought I had made 
my pile and proposed after seeing the 
American general to go back to Ireland. 
However, I became friendly with the 
American general whose name was Con- 
nor. The Indians were causing a good 
deal of trouble on the road from Salt 
Lake to California and Connor was rais- 
ing a force to deal with them so I volun- 
teered for service in the cavalry. We 
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had a big fight with the Indians at Bear 
River in 1863—with the Pokatellish 
band, who were Utes and Piutes from 
the Humboldt River. We lost about thirty 
men before we saw an Indian. Finally, 
however, we got the better of them. One 
of our scouts discovered that in a con- 
cealed position, there was a large camp 
of squaws and children belonging to 
this band, and the question arose what 
should be done with them. This question 
was submitted to General Connor, whose 
answer was: “Nits make lice,"’ so we fi- 
nished them all off. I lived a gay life 
in Salt Lake City and lost all my money 
in a mining venture at Edgar Canyon, 
in which General Connor was interested. 
I understand that afterwards it turned 
out to be a very rich property. 


After I was broke, I went driving 
the stage west from Salt Lake City on 
Ben Halliday’s mail route to Cali- 
fornia. While on this job I met Buffalo 
Bill and became quite friendly with him. 
He was scouting for the United States 
government, and came in with General 
Johnston's command after the Mountain 
Meadow massacre. This was the mas- 


sacre of a number of American settlers 
by the Mormons at a place called Moun- 
tain Meadow. 


I knew, and was friendly 


This prospector is at work on the Saskatchewan River near Edmonton, where “grizzlies” were 
used for over half a century to extract gold from the river sand. 


with, the leading Mormons who were 
supposed to be mixed up in this trans- 
action. They were Porter Rockwell, Bill 
Hickman, Judge Stottard and Lock Smith. 


Having heard reports of a gold strike 
in the Kootenay district, I set out for that 
place, and in 1864, or it may have been 
1865, I got to where Fort Steele now is, 
called at that time Wild Horse Creek, 
where a strike had been made. It was 
a rich gulch but very limited; I met 
Sam Livingstone there who afterwards 
lived in Edmonton. I went prospecting 
through the mountains and found no- 
thing. About this time I met ‘'Flatboat” 
McLean in the mountains. He had come 
from Edmonton via the Kicking Horse 
Pass. He told us that gold had been 
found at Edmonton, but that nobody 
knew how to save it. Sam Livingstone 
had been mining on the Ponderay and 
said he knew how to save fine gold, so 
we decided to give it a trial and started 
out. Our party consisted of Sam Living- 
stone, myself, Johnny Healy, Big Tex 
(Crow Tex), Tom Riley, George Detwei- 
ler, Charlie Thomas and Joe Kipp. There 
were about fifteen of us, but I do not re- 
member the names of all. We travelled 
by way of the Kicking Horse Pass and 
Banff and washed our shirts in the Bow 


River just below where the C.P.R. hotel 
now stands. We endeavoured to go 
across country from Banff to Rocky Moun- 
tain House, but as we did not know the 
way—there was no trail—we got lost 
in the snow in the mountains. After quite 
a struggle we got back to Banff and fol- 
lowing the Bow down we came to where 
Calgary now stands, where we split up 
and had a disagreement. Some thought 
that the Bow River was the Saskatche- 
wan; others thought it was further north 
and others decided to give up the search, 
so we split into three parties, some re- 
maining on the Bow River, and others 
going south to Montana—the rest of us 
coming north. This last party consisted 
of Livingstone, Tom Smith and Big Tex, 
and we set out on an Indian trail going 
north. 


After we crossed the Red Deer River 
the Blackfeet ran our horses off so we 
reached Rocky Mountain House on foot 
and without any provisions. Richard 
Hardisty was in charge of the Hudson's 
Bay Co. post of Mountain House and old 
Brazeau (father of Mrs. Dan Noyes) was 
second in command. Big Fraser was the 
cook—he was afterwards in command 
of Mountain House. This I think was in 
the fall of 1864. I stayed the winter in 
a shack near the fort and towards the 
spring I came to Edmonton. Hardisty 
lent me a horse. 


Christie was in charge at Edmonton. 
There were about twenty-five families 
about the place. They were French 
Canadians, half-breeds, and Highland 
Scotch. William Borwick was the black- 
smith. William Lennie was also a 
blacksmith; there were in those days two 
kinds of Scotch—those who could speak 
English and those who could not. Jimmie 
Gullion was the boat builder assisted 
by his brother, George. Pig Kenny was 
in charge of the pigs. Malcolm Groat 
was in charge of the men. There were 
two clerks in the post—McAulay and Mc- 
Donald. Sandy Anderson was the sad- 
dler and made the dog harness. John 
Norris was dog runner. Donald McLeod 
was in the Company service at that time 
and I remember that he spoke very little 
English. Gilbert Anderson was whip 
sawing lumber for the Company, and 
William Meavor was getting out the logs. 


Cree, French and Gaelic were the 
only languages commonly spoken so we 


asked Malcolm Groat if there were no 
English-speaking people about. He there- 
upon directed us to the Methodist Mission 
at Victoria (now Pakan) about seventy 
miles down the Saskatchewan River from 
Edmonton. We, therefore, went down 
there in the fall, the party consisting of 
Sandy Anderson, Sam Livingstone, Mike 
Shannon and myself. The mission had 
been built by a Norwegian named Larson 
and was just finished. The Rev. George 
McDougall was in charge. He had with 
him his wife and children, namely, the 
Rev. John McDougall, Dave McDougall, 
Victoria Eliza (who subsequently married 
Richard Hardisty), Georgina (who died 
of smallpox in 1870), Libby (who after- 
wards married Mr. Harrison Young), 
George McDougall, and Nellie (who af- 
terwards maried Mr. Leslie Wood), Flora 
(who died of smallpox in 1870). 

There was a colony of half-breeds 
from Portage la Prairie around the mis- 
sion. We wintered there and had a good 
time. We lived in a cabin owned by 
“Professor” O'Connor. In the spring of 
1866 we mined on the Saskatchewan 
River at Point Le Pie, up the river from 
Fort Saskatchewan some five or six 
miles. We made $16 a day there for 
the mining season, which was between 
the time the ice went out in the spring 
and the river froze again in the fall. 
During high water Rev. George McDou- 
gall asked me to go with him on a trip 
to the Battle River country. That fall 
Sandy Anderson went to Portage la 
Prairie. Sam Livingstone married a half- 
breed woman named Jane House at Vic- 
toria. I wintered at the mission in the 
winter of 1866-67. 

At Christmas time in 1866 Reverend 
George McDougall, Philip Tait—in 
charge of Hudson's Bay post at Victoria 
—and myself travelled to Edmonton with 
dogs, following the river. While we were 
in Edmonton, John and Dave McDougall 
who were preaching at Pigeon Lake, and 
Richard Hardisty, who was in charge at 
Mountain House, came in. At that time 
Richard Hardisty was paying attention 
to Victoria Eliza McDougall, and this 
fact was known to everybody. Harry 
Hamilton was a man whom I had known 
in Montana. He came to the fort at Ed- 
monton suffering from consumption. He 
was also suffering from a bullet wound 
inflicted by an Indian on the Red Deer 
River. Nothing could be done for Hamil- 
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ton in Edmonton so the Rev. George Mc- 
Dougall offered to take him to Victoria. 
William Borwick took him down there 
with dogs. I helped to nurse him but 
he died one night when I was sitting up 
with him. Mrs. McDougall went to great 
trouble in preparing him for burial. We 
thought that since he was dead she was 
doing too much. She replied she was 
only doing what his mother would like 
to have done. I have never forgotten 
that. He was buried at Victoria on a 
gravel hill close to the mission. 

In the spring of 1867 Dave McDougall 
and I arranged to go to Montana. Re- 
verend George McDougall asked us to 
stay for the wedding of his daughter Vic- 
toria Eliza to Richard Hardisty, which 
was shortly to come off. While waiting 
I mined on a bar at Sucker Creek just a 
little below where the Sturgeon joins the 
Saskatchewan. I made from $16 to $18 
per day. In the fall John Whitford, a 
half-breed of Victoria, and I went out 
hunting buffalo at about where Vegre- 
ville now stands, but we had no luck. 
Whitford went back to Victoria but I 
went on with the Indians for about 125 
miles further south where we struck the 
buffalo in large numbers. The plains 
were alive with them. Large numbers 
of Indians had been drawn there by the 
presence of the buffalo and I would say 
that there were 100 Indian families in 
camp. 

The method used by these Indians to 
capture the buffalo was interesting. They 
built a large corral of heavy timbers 
about two acres in extent with a narrow 
entrance and runway. The idea was to 


bring the buffalo into the runway and 
thence into the corral. Before attempt- 
ing to drive the buffalo in the direction 
of the corral a medicine man went 
out and planted a line of sticks about 
eight feet apart in prolongation of one 
side of the entrance runway. Then the 
drive began. As soon as the buffalo 
came up to the line of sticks they ap- 
peared to fear it and galloped down 
along the line of sticks, thence into the 
Ttunway, and finally into the corral. In 
this way some three hundred were im- 
pounded and the slaughter began. All 
the buffalo in the corral were killed al!- 
though a number of them were in such 
poor condition as to be worthless. I 
called the attention of the chief to this 
and suggested that the poor animals 
should be turned loose. In reply he 
stated that this was never done as the 
buffalo which might be turned loose 
would tell the others of the trap and 
thereafter no buffalo might be caught in 
this way. The head men of the camp 
then went into the corral and put cer- 
tain marked sticks on each carcass. This 
was the method adopted of dividing the 
killed amongst all the Indians present. 
When this system of division was com- 
pleted the women and children came in 
and the skinning, cleaning, and cutting 
up process was finished up. I became on 
very good terms with these Indians and 
spent the winter of 1867-68 with them. 


Victoria was first built as a Methodist mission 
by the McDougalls, with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany following with a fort. This is a view of 
the post in 1884 from a rare photograph in the 
Ernest Brown collection. Victoria was located 
near the present settlement of Pakan. 
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In the spring of 1868 I came back to 
Edmonton. John Brown, of Brown and 
Currie, whose store was later built a few 
doors east of the Alberta Hotel, and Jim 
Reid, who farmed opposite Fort Saskat- 
chewan for many years, had both come 
to Edmonton in 1866. They had attempted 
to go to Montana in 1867 but had been 
driven back by the Blackfeet, who were 
at that time on the war path. Charlie 
Stephenson (English Charlie), Charlie 
Clark, and Mike Shannon and myself 
also wanted to go to Montana, but in 
view of the experience of Brown and 
Reid we decided to go by way of Winni- 
peg to avoid the Blackfeet. We, there- 
fore, left Edmonton in the spring of 1868 
with John Norris, who was a trader 
around and about Edmonton to Winni- 
peg. From there we intended to go to 
Fort Abercrombie. We reached Aber- 
crombie and found that the Sioux were 
on the war path so I came back to 
Winnepg and the others stayed at Fort 
Abercrombie. I then decided to go back 
to Edmonton with a lot of half-breeds 
who were coming up that way and 
reached Edmonton in August, 1868. The 
two Charlies got back later in the fall. 
The three of us went mining on Clover 
Bar and Rusty Bar. We invented the 
“Grizzly.” It worked all right and we 
made about $16 per day. 

In 1865 oats were grown on the Hud- 
son's Bay field where the present power 
house now stands, and potatoes had been 
grown on the same ground for some 
eighty years previously. This was the 
talk of the men around the fort. The oats 
had become very light owing to in- 
breeding and the potatoes from the same 
cause were not much bigger than my 
fingers. I found potatoes, barley and 
oats growing in Edmonton in 1865. The 
barley was the best crop. A bag of po- 
tatoes and a bag of imported flour was 
the Hudson's Bay ration to each man 
There was another field just behind the 
Hudson's Bay store which was called 
the ‘New Field.’ This field afterward 


FISHING TRIP 


A fishing party left on Saturday night for a couple of days sport up Mill Creek 
and returned with one poor trout as the result of their expedition. The reason for 
this poor take has not “leaked out” but it seems that their ‘“bait’’ was less for- 
Whether the stopper was a misfit or the escape of the precious liquid was 
due to a crack in the bottle, they do not explain. 
weather too cold for comfortable fishing. 


tunate. 


became the race track. The Hudson's 
Bay Company had a horse-power flour 
mill for grinding. 


When the Indians and _ half-breeds 
went to the plains for buffalo and the 
beats had gone down the river, there was 
practically nothing to eat around the 
fort except what could be shot. The 
Company servants used to be given a 
gun and ammunition to rustle their own 
living. In those days we could buy 
pemmican from the Company, and as the 
Company servants did not attach very 
great value to the flour we used to buy 
their flour from them at $30 a bag. We 
used to mix a little of this with stewed 
pemmican which made it more palatable. 
Very little sugar was obtainable and tea 
cost $3.00 a pound. 


Donald Ross came to Edmonton in 
1872. In 1874 he started the first real 
garden on ground just below the old 
Donald Ross Hotel. About this time the 
Hudson's Bay Company made its selec- 
tion of land, now known as the Hudson's 
Bay Reserve. Malcolm Great took the 
land west of 12Ilst street and Leslie 
Weod, an officer of the Company who 
was married to one of Rev. George Mc- 
Dougall’s daughters, too the piece of 
land on the flats lying east of the Hud- 
son's Bay Reserve, and now known as 
Ress Flats. Donald Ross acquired this 
land from Leslie Wood. 


There were on Clover Bar in the fall 
of 1868 about fifteen rigs. I remember 
some of them. Beaupre, later of Fort 
Saskatchewan, Zeb Hamler (ex-U.S. sol- 
dier), Jim Reid, Dan McCauley, McFar- 
land, and the two Charlie’s. Our 
difficulty in making the “grizzlies” was 
to procure the necessary iron. In those 
days the Hudson’s Bay Company made 
all their nails from iron rods and we 
bought as much of this material from 
them as they would give us. The result 
was that this iron became very scarce 
and ‘grizzlies’ were very valuable. 


(to be continued) 


At all events they found the 
—Pincher Creek Echo, Sept. 8, 1903. 
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Black White Man 


HUGH A. DEMPSEY 


Some time in the late 1830's, a man named Henry Mills arrived at Fort Union 
on the Missouri River with Chief Trader Kenneth McKenzie and began working 


as a laborer for the American Fur Company. 


pressed with the man. 
and invited him to their camps. 


At once the Blackfeet were im- 


They treated him with more than customary friendliness 
He in turn accepted their offers and soon became 


great friends with many of the leading warriors. 


This comradeship was no surprise to 
the men at the post for Mills was a Negro 
and the colored race had always been 
a source of curiosity and wonderment to 
the Plains Indians. The few people of 
Negro extraction who were drawn to the 
western frontier found they were in a 
class by themselves and were considered 
by the Indians in a much more favorable 
light than their white employers. 

The first record of a Negro on the 
northern plains occurred in 1805, when 
Negro York accompanied the Lewis and 
Clark expedition on its historic journey. 
This man was a constant source of won- 
der to the Indians. ‘They had never 
seen a being of that color and therefore 
flocked round him to examine the extra- 
ordinary monster.’ 


After the establishment of the Ameri- 
can fur trade, there were records of other 
Negroes in Blackfoot country. Tom Reese, 
a colored employee at Fort McKenzie, 
was killed by Indians in 1843, while 
another man named Mose was drowned 
in the Yellowstone in 1858. 


Negroes were also employed by the 
Hudson's Bay Co. during its early years, 
and some were known to have served on 
the western plains. Sir George Simpson, 
during his voyage around the world in 
1841, was reminded of one particular 
colored employee who had served in 
western country several years earlier. 


“These unsophisticated savages ...,” 
he commented,’ “had their curiosity most 
strongly excited by a negro of the name 
of Pierre Bungo. This man they inspected 
in every possible way, twisting him 
about and pulling his hair, which was 
so different from their own flowing locks; 
and at length they came to the conclu- 


sion that Pierre Bungo was the oddest 
specimen of a white man that they had 
ever seen.” 

This idea that a Negro was an un- 
usual variety of white man rather than 
a separate race is revealed most clearly 
in the Blackfoot language. To them, a 
Negro was a Six-apekwan or Black White 
Man. Likely because the first Negroes 
appeared singly and in company with 
white traders caused them to draw this 
conclusion—just as an albino is some- 
times found in a buffalo herd. However, 
the term remained, and Six-apekwan be- 
came a new word in the Blackfoot 
tongue. 


Simpson also commented that “these 
negroes, of who there were formerly se- 
veral in the Company's service, were 
universal favourites with the fair sex of 
the red race; and at the present day 
(1841), we saw many an Indian that ap- 
peared to have a dash of the gentleman 
in black about him.” 

In Palliser's expedition of western 
Canada from 1858 to 1860, he mentioned 
meeting an American Negro in the heart 
of Blackfoot country, while in 1873, a 
traveller found a colored man employed 
at a whiskey fort at the present site of 
Calgary. 

“The interpreter was a Negro,’ he 
stated.‘ “I was told that the Negroes 


\Hosmer, James K. History of the Expedition 
Captains Lewis and Clark, 1804-5-6. vol. 1, p. 108. 
“Contributions to the Historical Society of Montana, 
Vol. 10, 1940 pp. 248 and 284. 

‘Simpson, Sir George. Narrative of a Journey Round 
the World, 1847. Vol. 1, p80. 1 am indebted to 
Bruce Peel for this reference. 

Donald Graham’s Narrative of 
Alberta Historical Review, Winter 


‘Dempsey, Hugh A. 
1872-73. In 
1956,p.16. 


Vr. Dempsey is Archivist for the Glenbow Foundation in Calgary. 
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as they came to trade at Fort Whoop-Up. The man in front of the vertical pillar is Wolf Bull, leader 


of the nomadic band. 


master the Indian language more quickly 
and easily than the white man.” 

Henry Mills’ position, however, was 
different from most Negroes who came 
to the frontier in that he was apparently 
still in slavery at the time. Records of 
the Upper Missouri Outfit for 1839-40 
show that half of ‘negro Henry’s’’ wages 
of $621.84 went to his apparent master, 
Kenneth McKenzie.’ 


After serving at Fort Union for some 
time, Mills was moved to Fort Benton, 
near the present city of Great Falls. Upon 
arriving at the post, he formed a rela- 
tionship with the Bloods and particularly 
with aclan called the Hairy Shirts. There 
he met Sputos or High Sun, and his sister, 
whom the whites called Phillisy. She 
had been married to a white man whom 
the Bloods called Okotok or The Stone, 
but who had left the Upper Missouri 
country a short time before. By the time 
the first winter set in at Fort Benton, 
Mills had left the post and wed the young 
Blood girl. He was given the Indian 
name of Eeno-wow or Observed and was 
accepted into the Blood tribe. 


Although there are no records to 
substantiate the exact date, it appears 
the marriage took place in about 1854 
when Mills was forty-six years old and 
his bride was twenty-one. During the 
first winter the Negro remained with the 
Bloods, trapping muskrats and taking 


coyote pups from their dens in the spring. 
Then, like most other employees with 
Indian wives, he returned with his furs 
to the fort and returned to work for the 
American Fur Company. 


In the spring of 1855, on April 13th, 
the first child was born to the couple. 
He was baptized David but was soon 
known simply as Dave or, in later years, 
Old Dave. At this time Phillisy was 
already the mother of one girl named 
Mary. She had been born during her 
previous marriage with the white trader. 


The life of Henry Mills, his Indian 
wife and two children was not unlike 
many mixed marriages of that era. Their 
time was divided between the traders 
and the Bloods; sometimes they lived at 
the fort and on other occasions they 
wandered after the buffalo herds with 
the Bloods. He worked for a time as in- 
terpreter at a whiskey fort on the High- 
wood River and also served at other 
posts in Alberta and Montana. 


The census of Choteau County in 1870 
showed that Mills was then living in 
Fort Benton where he worked as a la- 
borer and had a house and personal 
possessions valued at $100. Neither he 


‘Contributions, op.cit., p.281. The supposition that 
Henry Mills was a slave when he came to Blackfoot 
country was originated by Mrs. Anne McDonnell 
when documenting this particularly fine volume in 
the “Contributions” series. 


In the autumn of 1881, surveyor George M. Dawson photographed this typical band of Bloods 
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not his wife could read or write. Mary, 
the step-daughter, was living with the 
couple and had received some formal 
education while young Dave was ap- 
parently working on the bull trains.°® 

It was shortly after the census that 
tragedy struck the small family. They 
were on one of their customary visits to 
the Bloods when they were attacked by 
a war party of Pend d'Orielle Indians. 
In the battle, Mary was swept up by one 
of the enemy and triumphantly carried 
back across the mountains. Several 
grief-stricken years passed before word 
was received that the girl had not been 
killed. Instead she had become the un- 
willing wife of her captor and bore him 
a son in their mountain camp. Finally, 
she succeeded in making her escape and 
returned to the Bloods with the small 
child. This boy, named Lone Man, grew 
up with the Bloods and became a promi- 
nent member of the tribe. 


After the arrival of the Mounted Po- 
lice, Mills spent most of his time with 


the Bloods and was with them when he 
died in 1878. 


But it is the life of Dave Mills, the 
child of a Negro father and a Blood 
Indian mother, which showed that race 
or color was no detriment to an ambitious 
and intelligent frontiersman. 


Young Dave had a varied career as 
a bullwhacker, scout and interpreter, 
both in Montana and Alberta. During 
these years, he was looked upon as a 
friend and advisor by the whites and the 
Indians alike. 


Dave's son is still living on the Blood 
Reserve and, like his father, he was born 
among the Bloods and is considered to 
be a member of the tribe. He has full 
treaty rights and is one of the respected 
patriarchs on the reserve. Because he 
is a close neighbor, I have come to know 
Harry Mills (he was baptized Henry after 
his grandfather) very well and it was 
with his help that the history of his 
family was compiled. 


“My father’s Indian name was Api- 
kanis-stumik or Scabby Bull,” he told me. 
“In his boyhood days he was raised just 
like any other boy in the Blood camps. 
Then, when he was about fifteen or six- 
teen, he started working for I. G. Baker 
& Co. as a bullwhacker. I think this is 
where he learned to speak English. He 


worked on the trains travelling between 
Fort Benton and Fort Whoop-Up.”’ 

Dave Mills often told his son about 
the thrilling life during those lawless 
years. He remembered one occasion when 
he helped to save the whole wagon 
train. 


“They were on their way to Whoop- 
Up when the train was attacked by the 
Assiniboines,’’ recalled the son. “The 
white men wanted to avoid a fight as 
they were greatly outnumbered, but the 
Assiniboines were ready to wipe out the 
whole wagon train. It was then my fa- 
ther called out to them in Blackfoot not 
to attack. One of the Assiniboines who 
could speak Blackfoot said: ‘Who are 
you?’ 


“My father thought quickly. He knew 
that the Bloods were fierce enemies of 
the Assiniboines while the Peigans, who 
also are part of the Blackfoot nation, 
were friendly with them. So he cried out: 
‘Iam Scabby Bull of the Peigans.’ ”’ 


So, because they thought a member 
of a friendly tribe was with the train 
they did not attack, but let it go un- 
harmed to Whoop-Up. 


During the years he worked as a bull- 
whacker, Mills revealed that he had in- 
herited much of the superstitious fears 
from both sides of his family. He told 
how, when he was en route to Whoop- 
Up, he and some white men stopped for 
the night in a small deserted shack. 
There they found a stain of blood on the 
floor where they suspected that someone 
had been killed. But, having no place 
else to go, they settled down to sleep. 

Then, during the night, the men heard 
a great clamor as though someone was 
throwing stones through the windows 
and pushing the cupboards over. Dave 
and the white men were frightened, but 
when morning came, they found that 
nothing had been disturbed and no 
stones could be found inside the shack. 
Dave always maintained that the ghost 
of the dead man had caused all the 
trouble. 

When the Mounted Police came to 
southern Alberta in 1874 and stopped 
the whiskey trade, Dave divided his time 
between the Bloods and visiting his old 


6Census of the County of Choteau, State of Montana 
Territory, July, 1870. This original document is in 
the Montana Historical Society library in Helena. 
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DAVE MILLS 


father in Benton. It was during this 
period he took a job as scout and re- 
ceived a severe knife wound in his arm 
which left a deep scar that he carried to 
his grave. 


In 1880, when the first Indian agent 
was appointed for southern Alberta, 
Dave was hired as his interpreter. But 
Mills, then a young man of twenty-five, 
showed too much favoritism towards Red 
Crow, the head chief, and was dismissed. 


However, two years later, when Cecil 
Denny took over the agent's post, he im- 
mediately re-hired Mills at the salary 
of $35 a month and rations. Dave had 
apparently learned his lesson, for he 
began a service with the Indian Depart- 
ment which was interrupted only once 
during the rest of his active life. He no 
longer displayed any favoritism, but 
proved to be of tremendous value, both 
to the wary Indians and the budget- 
conscious government. 


One of his first services was in help- 
ing to detect South Peigan Indians, who 
were under treaty in Montana, attempt- 
ing to pass themselves off as Bloods so 
they could collect the annual treaty 
money. Also, his ability to remember 
and classify the names of individuals 
and sizes of families played an impor- 
tant part in stopping the Bloods from 
falsifying their numbers. The “padding” 


of their population was a trick used so 


they could get larger rations and more 
treaty money. 


Mills’ work was so appreciated by the 
government that in 1884 the Agent 
wrote: “His conduct... has been highly 
satisfactory and through his knowledge 
of the Bloods he has been mainly the 
means of saving the Govt. several thou- 
sands of dollars. Last year it was almost 
entirely through his actions that a reduc- 
tion of one thousand souls was made.” 


Although he undoubtedly caused 
some anger and embarassment when he 
proved thai a woman claiming to have 
six children really had only one, or that 
an old warrior who swore he was a Blood 
was really an American Peigan, he still 
made no bitter enemies. 


Besides being raised as one of them, 
Dave had qualities which all the Indians 
admired. He was a powerful man and 
was one of the best runners in the camp. 
Also, his knowledge and control of horses 
was such that it provided him with con- 
siderable local fame. An example oc- 
curred when the Indian Department 
bought two horses which were so wild 
that Mills was the only man who could 
use them. Whenever he hitched them 
to the wagon, the Indians would get their 
best horses and try torace him. But with 
Dave in control of the two powerful ani- 
mals, he left the Indian cayuses in the 
dust. 


As an interpreter, Dave experienced 
a certain amount of trouble in translat- 
ing Blackfoot names into English, but he 
was far better than most men of that 
period. His work was often complicated 
by the fact that a warrior might have 
two or three names or might give one 
away and take a new one. 


For example, a minor 
signed Treaty Seven was known as 
White Calf, but when another minor 
chief named Father of Many Children 
passed away, White Calf took his name. 
So Dave always had to remember that 
when the white people talked about 
Father of Many Children, they meant the 
dead one, but when the Indians used the 
name, they were referring to the man the 
whites called White Calf. 


chief who 


*Letter, William Pocklington to the Indian Commis- 
sioner, Sept. 30, 1884. A copy is in possession ol 
the author. 
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There were other examples, just as 
complicated, but gradually Mills was 
able to set down a standard list which 
was used in the treaty books. 

In the 1880's, Dave married a Blood 
woman named Poosa or The Cat, with 
Father Lacombe performing the cere- 
mony. When his wife died in 1903, 
Mills married Holy Rabbit Woman, a 
daughter of a great war chief named Me- 
dicine Calf. 


Dave had five children, three of whom 
are still living on the Blood Reserve. One 
boy, born soon after the turn of the cen- 
tury, died before he was old enough to 
receive a Christian name. But Dave 
called him Napekwan or White Man be- 
cause, as he jokingly stated: “I was one 
of the first white men in the country.” 


During all his years of close contact 
with the Bloods, Dave never tried to be 
admitted into treaty, as he feared such 
a move might jeopardize his government 
position. His homestead was just across 
the Belly River from the Indian Agency; 
here he had a quarter section of land, a 
neat log house, and a small farm. 


Although most of his close friends 
were Bloods, he was popular with the 
white settlers. His best friend was Tony 
LaChappelle, a French-Canadian trader 
who had followed the Bloods to their re- 
serve in 1881 and had built a trading 
post on the Belly River not far from Mills’ 
homestead. 


Dave's only break with the Indian De- 
partment occurred for a few months in 
1900 when he resigned his position. Fol- 
lowing his reappointment he remained 
on the job until he became so crippled 
with rheumatism he could no longer per- 
form his duties. But he was so highly 
regarded by the government that he was 
kept on special pension until his death 
on April 9th, 1918. 


A few days later The Lethbridge Her- 
ald carried a brief item from their Mac- 
leod correspondent, telling about the 
death. “A real old-timer passed away 
Tuesday night in the person of Dave 
Mills,”’ stated the item. “He had been 
ailing for some time and drove in from 
his farm near the Blood Reserve last 
week and was taken to the hospital 
where the end came. Dave Mills or Old 
Dave as he was known, came to Alberta 
during the early days of the traders, as 
his language was that of the Bloods. 
His mother was a Blood woman and his 
father a colored man.’’* 


Thus died a humble man whose work 
was of great importance among one of 
the most warlike tribes in Alberta. He 
was a solid link between the government 
and the Indians, and was trusted by both 
sides. He also showed that a man from 
the red race or the black roce—or both 
—could gain respect and prestige on the 
Canadian frontier. 


‘The Lethbridge Herald, April 11, 1918. 


HONOR WAS RESTORED 


“There is at present at Cardston one young lady who will not allow 


slanderers to say what they please about her. 


It seems that one of the men 


in the town made some objectionable remarks about her which came to 


her ears. 


She promptly armed herself with a revolver and went in search 


of her traducer, met him on one of the principle streets, and aimed her 
weapon at him, ordering him to get down on his knees. 


“He looked wildly around for some means of escape but seeing none 
dropped abjectly upon his marrow bones, his movements being consider- 


ably accelerated by the significant flourishing of the revolver. 


In this 


ignominious posture he remained while the spirited young lady completed 
his abasement by forcing him to make an ample and abject apology. On 
being allowed to depart the man swore out a warrant against the young 
lady and had her brought before the magistrate who fined her ten dollars 
and costs.” 
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—The Macleod Gazette, June 15, 1900. 
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Early Railroading 


in Northern Alberta 


By 


J. W. JUDGE 


Between the years 1912 to 1916 and from 1919 to 1922, I worked on the 
Edmonton Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway as transit man on location, 
resident engineer, construction and maintenance engineer and assistant superin- 
tendent. It was fascinating to have a part in opening up a new couniry, nol 
knowing what you would encounter, what was beyond the hills in the distance, 


or what would be disclosed around the next bend in the river. 


These were some 


of the thrills experienced when engaged in railway location. 


The vast expanse of the Peace River 
country had long been known. Many 
thousands of acres of virgin land were 
awaiting the plow, but owing to lack of 
transportation, little effort was made to 
settle there. With the building of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific westward from Ed- 
monton, some venturesome souls had 
made the trip over the Edson trail to 
Grande Prairie. However, it was not 
until the year 1911 that the charter 
granted the Edmonton Dunvegan and 
British Columbia Railway was acted 
upon, and that settlement began in 
earnest. 

The Provincial Government of the day 
turned over the construction of the rail- 
way to J. D. McArthur. Mr. McArthur, 
despite his lack of formal education, was 
one of a group of famous empire builders 
who came from Glengarry County in 
Ontario. He, along with the McMarties, 
Macdonells, etc., had made enviable 
reputations as men who could get things 
done. They contributed in no small way 
to the Canada of today. 

“J. D.”” as he was commonly known, 
was a big man, well over six feet tall 
and of Highland Scottish ancestry. He 
had unlimited energy and a natural 
capacity for leadership. He had just 
successfully completed a large section 
of the transcontinental railway from 
Winnipeg east, and had many key men 
available from his previous contract to 
build the new railway. 

Along with the desire to build the 
road, Mr. McArthur was ambitious to 


the 


Judge is former Deputy Minister of Municipal 


Affairs for the Alberta Government. His recollections 
construction of the ED & BC Railway were given at a recent meeting of the Society. 
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see the country settled and the land 
brought into production. He went to 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to discuss with J. J. 
Hill, the builder of the Great Northern 
Railway. what was best for the settle- 
ment of a new country, and how the 
railway could assist the settlers. On 
his return, Mr. McArthur said that one 
of the points on which he was advised 
was to endeavour to keep out all scrub 
stock, and to get the settlers to bring 
in only good animals. This, he said, 
would go a long way towards assuring 
success in farm operations. 


On one occasion, after the track had 
been laid to Smith, I was riding with 
“J. D.” in his private car when he ob- 
served that it would not be long before 
the land would be cleared and brought 
under cultivation. Along with _ this, 
towns would be established and pros- 
perous communities would come into 
being. I mention this merely to suggest 
that “J. D."” was a man of vision and 
to point out that the thoughts of our 
real builders did not always concern 
their own selfish interests. They had 
a great desire to accomplish something 
of lasting benefit to the country. One 
day while in a reminiscent mood, Mr. 
McArthur told me that in the construc- 
tion of the C.P.R. main line, Pat Burns 
had supplied much of the fresh meat. 
He said he was a fine man to do busi- 
ness with. If any dispute arose con- 
cerning the meat supplied not being 
good, Mr. Burns would not argue, but 
would simply replace that which was 
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the newly-laid tracks of the ED & BC Railway. 


stated to be bad. This established Mr. 
Burns’ reputation as a man of responsi- 
bility and integrity. All meat and pack- 
ing house products used on the Edmon- 
ton Dunvegan and British Columbia 
Railway came from the Burns packing 
plant. The old time railway contractor 
was a rugged individualist and in his 
opinion, integrity and _ responsibility 
were the principal factors in gauging the 
worth of the firms with whom they did 
business. The era of rugged indivi- 
dualism came to a close in railway con- 
struction with the passing of Mr. Mc- 
Arthur. 


During the year 1911 I was with the 
C.P.R. on construction of the Lacombe 
Easterly Branch, being stationed at 
Loyalist. The work was frozen up early 
in November, and, after completing my 
notes, I reported to the division engineer 
at Coronation. I then went on to Win- 
nipeg to spend Christmas with my 
parents. 

Reporting to the C.P.R. head office in 
Winnipeg, I was advised that Thomas 
Turnbull had been appointed chief en- 
gineer of a new railroad to be built 
into the Peace River country. I was 
told that there would be great oppor- 
tunities with Mr. Turnbull, so I im- 
medictely made a personal application 
to him and accepted the position of tran- 
sit man on location. 


On December 27th, 1911, I left Win- 
nipeg on the Canadian Northern Rail- 
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way and arrived at Edmonton on the 
29th where I reported to Mr. Turnbull 


at his office in the Alberta Block. Mr. 
Turnbull told me to go to Morinville 
where I would be met by a supply wagon 
which would take me out to camp. The 
next morning, the teamster, Jimmy Kerr, 
hunted me up and after taking on some 
supplies we set out in a wagon for the 
camp, some eighteen miles distant. It 
was then about 40 degrees below zero 
and, except in the ditches, there was 
little evidence of snow. Bumping over 
a dirt road in the frigid temperature 
was not a very pleasant experience, 
especially as there was one of those 
sneaky winds which seemed to go clear 
through a person. The result was that 
I walked or ran most of the way. 


On arrival at the camp I met the chief 
of the party, a Nebraskan named Pem- 
broke. He introduced me to the others 
in our tent—the leveller, draftsman and 
topographer. Within the tent, for about 
six feet from the wall, logs had been 
built up to a height of approximately 
two feet and the space between the logs 
and the tent wall was filled with straw. 
Later on, when we were beyond the 
settled areas, fine spruce boughs were 
I placed my bedroll 
in the space left tome. A drafting table, 
an airtight heater and a small home- 
made wash-stand and wash-basin com- 
pleted the furnishings. 


used as a mattress. 


* 

Fe This passenger train reached the station of Smith, Alberta, on Sept. 17, 1915, travelling over 
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Mr. Turnbull had been chief engineer 
with the Canadian Northern Railway, 
but when offered the position with the 
E.D. & B.C. Railway he decided to ac- 


cept. He was a small man, standing 
about five feet four inches and weighing 
probably 120 pounds. He had a very 
impressive career, having made pre- 
liminary and location surveys for various 
railways from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia. He located the C.N.R. from 
Winnipeg to Edmonton and his appoint- 
ment to the E.D. & B.C. Railway was an 
excellent one. 

Next morning we were on the line 
at daybreak and the location of the rail- 
way from Mile 30 was underway. The 
settlement was thinning out here and 
it was only on rare occasions that we 
encountered anyone. Between Mile 45, 
where Pickardville now stands, and Mile 
52, where Westlock is located, the 
country had been cut over and burnt 
off. The remains were seen of the Mc- 
Inness lumber camp, which had been 
abandoned when the timber became 
exhausted, half way between Pickard- 
ville and Westlock. From the stumps 
it was apparent there had once been a 
fine stand of spruce, but camp and forest 
were now the scene of desolation. Near- 
ing the place where Westlock is now, 
we came across numerous beaver dams, 
some of fairly large proportions. How- 
ever, no recent workings were in evi- 
dence. 

The settlers in the Westlock area were, 
for the most part, from Ontario. Due in 
part to better land with less difficulty 
in bringing it under cultivation, they 
seemed more prosperous than those in 
the Alcomdale, Busby and Pickardville 
areas. When we camped at Swallow- 
hurst, just a few miles west of Westlock, 
many of the settlers visited us and they 
were very pleased that the railroad was 
coming so close to them. They felt their 
period of isolation would soon be over. 

These settlers had shipped their be- 
longings to Morinville or to Clyde which 
was the end of steel on the C.N.R. Atha- 
basca line. Clyde is on the same town- 
ship line as Westlock and the settlement 
extended west from it, and for a distance 
of two or three miles north and south of 
the township line. A post office had been 
established at Edison's farm and named 
Edison. It was three or four miles east 
of Westlock. 


It was not long after we left Westlock 
that settlement practically ceased alto- 
gether. Our camp here was on the edge 
of a large open marsh with clumps of 
willow and poplar projecting into it. At 
one of these places, about a mile from 
our camp, a herd of some fifty or sixty 
moose were yarded up. Our cook, being 
a versatile individual, was a good hunter 
and as time went on, we found he was 
also an excellent trapper. He decided 
a little fresh moose meat would make 
a nice change on our menu, so he went 
over, and chose a young fat moose, shot 
it and with some help brought it into 
camp. We enjoyed some excellent moose 
steaks and roasts for a while 

North from Mile 65, where Dapp now 
stands, there were no signs of settle- 
ment. The country had been through a 
bad fire some years previously and was 
burnt bare. At Jarvie we were parallel- 
ing the Pembina River for a time, and 
eventually caught up to the preliminary 
party near what is now known as Chis- 
holm. 


The preliminary party was investigat- 
ing the crossing of the Athabasca River 
to determine whether or not it would be 
better to have a high level crossing or a 
low level one. Eventually the low level 
crossing was decided upon. Rather than 
have our party wait for a decision, we 
were instructed to move back to Mile 
35 and revise our location between there 
and Mile 45. The trip back was unevent- 
ful, and, having obtained permission, we 
pitched our camp on George McMillan's 
farm where there was an excellent flow- 
ing well. 


Early in April we received word of the 
sinking of the “Titanic.’’ At this same 
time a more presonal tragedy struck. The 
chief of the preliminary party, Lawrence 
Chipman, of Montreal, went through the 
ice on the Athabasca River and was 
drowned. He was a fine engineer and 
I had worked alongside him on the La- 
combe Easterly Branch of the C.P.R. I 
was greatly shocked by his death. His 
body was found some time later and he 
was buried at Athabasca Landing. We 
completed our revision and returned to 
Edmonton, arriving about the middle of 
May. 


In a matter of a week or so, I was ap- 
pointed resident engineer for the resi- 
dency centering on Busby. I arranged to 
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camp on the farm of a Mr. Reece, a man 
about sixty years of age who had come 
from Missouri. He was a very pleasant 
man and his wife was certainly a good 
cook. They had no children and were 
glad to board us. Ready money was 
scarce with the settlers and thus they 
were anxious to make a few dollars dur- 
ing the railway construction. 

This was indeed a busy time—the 
right-of-way had to be staked, drainage 
had to be traced, and work had to be 
cross-sectioned in order for the con- 
tractors to start work. Alex Galbraith, 
a large heavy-set man had been ap- 
pointed superintendent and was busy 
getting the contractors started Any 
delay to the contractor waiting for stakes 
was of course the engineer's responsi- 
bility. 

While at my camp, I was informed that 
the teacher at the Independence school, 
a few miles away, had a saddle horse 
she wanted to sell. She had been told 
that I was looking for one. So one eve- 
ning, with Jack Ross, my instrument man 
(who, incidentally, was later killed on 
the Somme while with the Lord Strath- 
cona Horse), I walked over to see the 
lady. I did not buy the horse, but I 
eventually married the school teacher. 

The main problem on my residency 
was drainage. There were several 
swampy areas which had to be drained 
before we could start grading. As it 
turned out, an investigation showed that 
the natural courses had been blocked by 
beaver dams and when these were cut 
through, the water flowed freely. Thus 
many acres of land were reclaimed and 
indeed this drained land grows very fine 
crops to this day. 


ii. 


Towards the end of the summer I was 
moved to Edmonton to take charge of re- 
sidency No. 1. The previous resident 
engineer had become dissatisfied and 
had resigned. The valley of the Sturgeon 
River was crossed, but as the banks 
showed no tendency to slide, no particu- 
lar problem presented itself. A number 
of bridges were required and at first 
the bridge timber was hauled from Ed- 
monton on the Namao road, which the 
heavy loads soon put out of commission. 
The timber was then shipped to St. Al- 
bert and floated down the Sturgeon 
River. 


A number of important developments 
took place as time went on. Grading 
was completed from the point where we 
joined the Grand Trunk Pacific for about 
two miles; the track and the necessary 
switches and sidings were laid in prepar- 
ation for the tracklaying in the winter; 
ties, rails and fastenings together with 
the frogs and switches for the passing 
tracks, were all piled ready for loading. 
The Dunvegan Yards had come into be- 
ing. An office with rooms above to 
accommodate the staff was built and the 
office in the Alberta Block was closed. 
A large frame house that was on the 
right-of-way was moved to the yards 
and converted into a cook house and 
dining hall for the staff. 


At that time the staff consisted of 
D. A. Pennecuick, accountant; A. D. 
McDonell, assistant accountant; Peter 
McArthur, right-of-way agent; William 
Jackson, office engineer; Louis Scott (af- 


Southern terminal of the ED & BC Railway was 
at the Dunveyan Yards in north-west Edmonton. 
This is an early view of the station shortly after 
it was opened. 
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terwards Colonel Scott); P. L. Debney 
(former assistant city engineer), as 
draftsman, together with the necessary 
clerks and stenographers. The master 
mechanic was Robert Weir. 


On completion of the grading, I was 
appointed construction engineer in 
charge of tracklaying and ballasting. In 
December, 1912, a tracklaying crew was 
assembled and work continued all win- 
ter. Track was laid to Bear Creek near 
Jarvie where it was held up owing to 
the grading not being completed. In 
the spring a sand pit had been located 
at Mile 66 and soon crews were working 
out of it. The track was ballasted for 
some distance towards Edmonton. 


Now that the road had been graded 
and the tracklaying commenced, the 
railway had become a reality. Settlers 
began coming in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Most of the good land along the 
railway as far as Jarvie was soon taken 
up. The first two stores were built at 
Busby by John Shovellar and John Wil- 
liams. At Westlock, Charlie Kinsella 
opened up the first restaurant and many 
a fine meal I had there as Mrs. Kinsella 
was an excellent cook. A store building 
was built shortly afterwards by George 
McTavish and by way of interest, the 
Hon. R. D. Jorgensen, now Minister of 
Welfare, clerked in that store in the 
early days. Nattletons at Pibroch and 
Holmes and Budgen at Dapp soon fol- 
lowed. 


Most of the settlers were able to ob- 
tain work on the railway, and although 
wages were low so were living ex- 
penses. Each succeeding month saw 
more land cleared and more homes erect- 
ed. All through the year 1913, feverish 
activity continued and it was apparent 
that a good class of settlers was taking 
up the land. 


The contractor had built a cache on 
the bank of the Pembina River about a 
mile and a half from the right-of-way 
at Mile 87. The cache-keeper was taken 
sick and I was asked to send a man to 
replace him. The buildings were built 
of logs and had a window on each side 
of the door in front with windows in the 
roof towards the back. I had a young 
chap with me by the name of Hall who 
had come from England the previous 
year. I asked him how he would like 


to take on the job. He agreed to do so. 


In the spring I walked to the cache to 
see how he was getting on. On the way 
I noticed a number of bears and won- 
dered why so many were around. I was 
not long in finding out, for the smell of 
butter was in the air. Some 1,200 lbs. 
of butter had gone rancid, and it had 
been thrown out not far from the cache. 
The bears with their keen sense of smell 
had soon discovered the butter and were 
having a feast. When I reached the 
clearing in which the building stood, 
I did not see anyone around. I went up 
to the building and I heard Hall remov- 
ing the bar to the door. I asked, “What 
is the matter?’’ He replied, “The bears 
are bésieging me, I have not been away 
from the cache for days,” adding that 
one day he decided he would get out 
through the window in the roof and see 
what it was like. As he pushed himself 
through the window, he was almost face 
to face with a huge monster climbing 
over the corner of the roof. Needless 
to say he beat a hasty retreat. 


The winter of 1913-14 saw the track 
pushed forward to Smith, which was 
named after the chief engineer, Rathbone 
Smith, and was here that first divisional 
point was established. A temporary 
bridge was built and tracklaying re- 
sumed as far as Sawridge at the east 
end of Lesser Slave Lake. 


About forty miles south of Smith a 
gravel pit was opened at Chisholm, 
named after Tom Chisholm, who was a 
tie contractor. He had formerly run the 
Aurora Saloon and Dance Hall at Daw- 
son City, in the days of the Klondike 
rush. He was a huge man standing 
well over six feet and weighing better 
than 240 lbs. He wore a watch chain 
of gold nuggets across his chest that 
looked almost as big as a logging chain. 


At the gravel pit, train crews and 
extra gangs were busy. For the most 
part these train crews were boomers 
who had followed construction work all 
over the North American continent. There 
was hardly a problem of construction 
they could not cope with. The only 
trouble was that many were unable to 
stand prosperity, and, having accumu- 
lated a few hundred dollars, they had 
to spend it. 


At this time the gamblers and ladies 


of easy virtue had established places at 
Mirror Landing. This point was situated 
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at the mouth of the Slave River where 
it empties into the Athabasca directly 
opposite Smith. The gamblers did a roar- 
ing trade and the stakes were high. Card 
sharpers were much in evidence and an 
ordinary individual had little chance of 
holding his own, let alone winning; ne- 
vertheless the games were well patron- 
ized. Many a fight took place and the 
Mounted Police were kept busy. It was 
not unusual for someone to get badly 
beaten up, but I do not recall any fa- 
talities. 

As usual the bootleggers were doing 
abrisk trade. Their ingenuity in getting 
in the liquor was indeed remarkable. 
They would freeze the bottles inside of 
pork carcasses, and in one instance, they 
took the insides out of an old piano and 
filled it with cases of whiskey. As the 
construction of the bridge at Smith took 
all winter and a large part of the sum- 
mer and fall, conditions remained most 
favourable for the law-breakers. 

The spring of 1914 saw the Pembina 
and Athabasca Rivers rise to unprece- 
dented heights. The Athabasca rose some 
twenty-our feet and endangered the steel 
bridge which had not been completed. 
The water was up to the bottom of the 
centre span. It was necessary for the 
large crane of the Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany to hook onto the extreme end of 
the span to stiffen it. However, the waters 
finally receded and no disaster occurred. 

During the winter, many settlers were 
on the road from Smith to Sawridge on 
Lesser Slave Lake and thence by way of 
the lake to the Heart River and on to 
Peace River Crossing. Many of them had 
very rough times, contending with the 
bitter cold and the necessity of getting 
feed for their horses and finding shelter 
at night for their families. 

The country between Smith and Saw- 
tidge was low-lying and muskegy. How- 
ever, there were good stands of spruce 
and tamarac and a large portion of the 
railway ties were cut in this area. 

On the completion of the bridge over 
the Athabasca River, construction trains 
brought in supplies for the camps west 
of Sawridge together with many carloads 
of settlers’ effects. All through the win- 
ter of 1914-15 freighting of supplies was 
pushed forward in order to anticipate the 
spring break-up. The freight teams were 
very numerous and many of the sleighs 
were equipped with false bottoms in 


order to bring in whiskey. On one oc- 
casion a group of nuns were going to 
each camp soliciting funds for their hos- 
pitals. The sleigh from Grouard which 
was to have met them did not show up. 
When one of the freighters heard of this, 
he made a great show of what a shame 
it was that the nuns were stranded and 
he finally said he would take the nuns 
on his sleigh and pass up his load of 
freight. This he did, calling at all the 
camps as far as Grouard. In the process, 
he, with a false bottom in his sleigh 
loaded with whiskey, was able to get 
rid of it all, before reaching Grouard. 
The good Sisters never knew what hap- 
pened on that ride, or if they did, they 
never let on. 

From Sawridge—now known as Slave 
Lake—the railway followed the south 
shore of Lesser Slave Lake. No farming 
community developed until the railway 
crossed the Swan River. Small fishing 
camps came into being which later grew 
into permanent fishing establishments. 
Approaching Swan River from the east, 
the land is very low-lying, and was 
liable to flooding during high water. 
Indeed the contractor on this stretch 
swam from the Swan River via the right- 
of-way east for a distance of six miles 
during the high water of 1915, when the 
river broke over its banks. On the west 
side of the river and for a few miles up- 
stream, some good land was available 
and it was soon taken up. 


Further up the river an excellent 
stand of tamarac provided piling for the 
bridges. 


Adjoining the Swan River settlement 
is the Driftpile Indian Reserve. It pre- 
sented a park-like appearance, having 
many open areas with scattered clumps 
of poplar and willow. The Indians for 
the most part were on a_ subsistence 
level. Hunting, fishing and trapping 
were good and no great exertion was re- 
quired. Moose were plentiful as well as 
such fur-bearing animals as fox, weasel, 
muskrat and to a lesser extent mink, 
marten and lynx. Many fur buyers fol- 
lowing the railway created a very com- 
petitive market for the pelts, especially 
for cross fox and black fox, some pelts 
selling up to $250. 


West of the Indian Reserve the land 
was largely a bush country until one 
reached the marshy lands of Strawberry 


The rough railway town of “Smoky River City” arose near the end of the steel on the ED & BC 


Railway during the winter of 1915-16. 
town on the banks of the Smoky River. 


Creek. This creek empties into the Lesser 
Slave Lake near Grouard where many 
tons of hay are cut each year. Indeed 
in the fall of 1919, when hay was almost 
non-existent in the southern part of the 
province, hundreds of carloads of hay 
were shipped from this district. It was 
this large marshy area that kept the 
railway from going into Grouard. Con- 
siderable pressure was exerted to have 
the railway swing into Grouard, but 
owing to the marshy land it was not 
feasible. 


The trail from Grouard meets the rail- 
way at a point now known as Enilda. 
From this point to High Prairie there is 
a wonderful stretch of land, some of 
which had been taken up prior to the 
arrival of the railway. Many of the 
residents were veterans of the South 
African War who used scrip to acquire 
their land. This good land extended for 
about twenty miles along the railway 
and was some eight to ten miles wide. 


The area known as High Prairie has a 
rich alluvial soil lying at the foot of the 
Swan Hills whose elevation is about 
4,000 feet above sea level. Lesser Slave 
Lake has an elevation of 1,890 feet so 
that there’s a fall of approximately 2,100 
feet in about fifty miles of river. In times 


This photo, taken on Sept. 19, 1915, shows the log and tent 


of high water the soil washed down from 
the hills added to and replenished that 
which was already there. It is all made 
land cut by the East and West Prairie 
Rivers. New channels have been cut 
by the rivers in many places and the 
banks disclose a black silty soil as much 
as eight feet in depth in some cases. 


The railway gave the settlers an op- 
portunity of converting their produce into 
cash. No tractors were used on construc- 
tion, and the horse furnished the neces- 
sary power. Many bushels of oats were 
in store on the farms and these were 
soon sold. 


During 1915, R. M. Halpeny, former 
superintendent of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway, was engaged by the E.D. 
& B.C. Railway as superintendent. He 
was not only a construction man but also 
an operating one. Construction trains 
were run on an elastic schedule and 
these were always well patronized. 
Whenever a derailment occurred or an 
accident happened, the passengers 
would assist in whatever was necessary. 
Frequent travellers on these trains were 
Bishop Robbins, the Anglican Bishop of 
Athabasca; Father Giroux and Father 
Falher, who were charged with the duty 
of repatriating some French Canadians 
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who had gone into New England to work 
in the textile mills, and were being 
placed on the land in the Falher district. 
I can recall seeing two of these Shep- 
herds of Souls carrying ties to repair 
the track—the bishop in his gaiters and 
the priest with black soutane tied up 
around his waist. It was indeed typical 
of real pioneering where democracy was 
at its best. 


A divisional point was established at 
McLennan—named after Dr. J. K. McLen- 
nan, a vice-president of the McArthur 
organization—a distance of 130 miles 
from Smith. The site was on the shore 
of Lake Winagami. The water in the 
lake was not fit for drinking, and, owing 
to its impurities, was very hard on the 
boilers of the locomotives. Consequently 
water was hauled from the West Prairie 
River. 


As large numbers of men were sta- 
tioned at McLennan, it was not long 
before the gamblers and others who 
preyed on the workers moved in. It was 
not unusual for poker games to develop 
for high stakes. 


McLennan is on the edge of the Falher 
district which extends to the top of the 
bank of the Smoky River, a distance of 
some twenty-five miles. It was here that 
Father Giroux and Father Falher were 
establishing settlers. The area is very 
flat and practically all open. The top 
soil, although not deep, is of excellent 
quality. The first settler was Felix Petrin 
who had built a shack alongside the 
right-of-way. When the track was laid 
up to that point a short spur was put in 
and the settlers’ effects were unloaded 
there. However, it was not destined to 
become the centre of the community. It 
was more convenient for the settlers to 
have two communities and consequently 
the Donnelly and Falher centres came 
into being. 


The crossing of the valley of the Smoky 
River was a major task. The valley is 
some 700 feet deep and in order to ob- 
tain the gradient desired, a distance of 
some eleven miles of railway was found 
to be necessary. For the most part no 


difficulty was encountered but the last 
mile to the bridge site was unstable, and 
for a year or so one could always look 
for danger there. 


However, by exten- 
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sive drainage and by the use of piling 
to support the bank, the difficulty was 
overcome. No particular difficulty was 
encountered in the eleven miles climbing 
out of the valley. 


As a considerable delay would take 
place in the building of a permanent 
steel bridge, a temporary timber bridge 
was built across the river. With the com- 
pletion of the temporary bridge, track- 
laying was resumed westward towards 
Spirit River. 


From the top of the valley westward 
the country was for the most part fairly 
level with an occasional creek to be 
crossed. A small settlement was in evi- 
dence at Spirit River and small patches 
of land had been cultivated. The rail- 
way was originally projected westerly 
to Pouce Coupe but the people of the 
Grande Prairie area, who had by this 
time reached sizeable numbers, pressed 
to have the railway built to Grande Prai- 
rie, a distance of some fifty miles south. 
Their representation prevailed and the 
grading was completed in 1915. The 
contract had been let to George Webster, 
who afterwards served as Mayor of Cal- 
gary for two or three terms. 


About twenty miles south of Spirit 
River, the Saddle Mountains are crossed. 
These are not mountains in the sense of 
the Rocky Mountains, but stand about 


1,000 to 2,000 feet higher than the gen- 
eral level of the country. The panoramic 
view from the Saddle Mountains looking 
south is a wonderful one. The whole 
parkland country, extending to the Wa- 
piti River in the south, west to Beaver- 
lodge, and east to the Smoky River is all 
before you. 


In April, 1916, the track was laid to 
Grande Prairie and the historic under- 
taking had been achieved. The towns- 
people provided a banquet at which I 
was present along with other officials of 
the railway. It was indeed a memorable 
day for the early settlers. Shortly after 
this I returned to Edmonton and in May, 
1916, I enlisted with the Canadian En- 
gineers and landed in France in January, 
1917. On demobilization, I returned to 
the railroad in June of 1919. 
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Traders of the Early West 
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(Part 2) 


& Co. and T. C. Powers. 
Benton and St. Louis. I. 


The two largest firms at Fort Benton in the 1870's were those of I. G. Baker 
These firms had steamers of their own running between 
G. Baker resided in St. Louis, and the brothers C. H. 
and W. C. Conrad carried on the business. 


The firm of T. C. Powers did most 


of their business in Montana, having large contracts with the American Govern- 


ment to furnish supplies to the different military posts in the territory. 


This firm 


also did a large trade in furs (principally buffalo robes) with the Indians, having 


trading posts scattered through Montana. 


Both the firms of I. G. Baker & Co. 
and T. C. Powers, besides owning several 
steamers on the Missouri river, used bull 
teams for land transport. These consisted 
of twelve and fourteen yoke of oxen, 
drawing three immense wagons, which 
were covered with canvas tops. These 
trains would contain often as much as 
30,000 lbs. (or over five tons to the 
wagon) with three or four wagons com- 
prising a team. Their rate of progress 
was slow as most of their journey was 
across the prairie without roads. Ten 
miles would be considered a good day’s 
journey, while often only half that dis- 
tance would be made should any rivers 
have to be crossed. There were gener- 
ally eight teams of 24 wagons in a train 
so they carried an enormous amount of 
freight. 


There were other firms in Fort Ben- 
ton but none did anything like the trade 
done by the two before mentioned. The 
firm of Wetzel and Co. did a large whole- 
sale liquor business, high wines or alco- 
hol being principally dealt in for the 
Indian trade. The spirits were above 
proof and could be diluted many times 
with water on reaching the trading posts 
in Montana or Alberta before it was dealt 
out to the Indians. 

Fort Benton was long noted for sup- 
plying the Indians with liquor, arms and 
ammunition. Such was this trade that 
the miners in Montana who had suffered 
from Indian attacks had threatened on 
more than one occasion to burn the stores 
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of the traders if the practice was not 
halted; but no attention was paid to their 
threats and the trade went merrily on. 


As I have before stated, steamers 
could navigate the Missouri river from 
Fort Benton to St. Louis or New Orleans 
without breaking bulk. It took about 
thirty days to ascend the river from 
Omaha to Benton, about 2,000 miles. 
About twenty steamers used to arrive in 
Benton yearly. The season lasted about 
four months. 


This is the final part of a two-part series written by Sir Cecil Denny while Archivist for the Alberta 
In previous numbers, similar articles have been published dealing with the Animals 
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The merchants in Fort Benton were 
doing their best to gain the trade of 
Alberta and their competition with the 
Hudson's Bay Co. had pretty well ousted 
that company from their trade south of 
the Saskatchewan. 

Fort Benton in the early seventies 
was a pretty lawless town. On Water 
Street facing the river, dance houses and 
gambling joints were in full blast day 
and night. The sidewalks each morning 
would be covered from end to end with 
playing cards thrown out of the gambling 
saloons during the night. Shooting af- 
frays were common but little attention 
was paid to them. 


The firm of I. G. Baker & Co. had 
established trading posts in Alberta and 
one of the firm, Charles Conrad himself, 
carried on a trade of both goods and 
liquor in a building erected by him on 
Sheep Creek in Alberta. This was some 
years previous to the advent of the 
Mounted Police in 1874. 

Other independent traders who pro- 
cured their goods either from I. G. Baker 
* Co. or T. C. Powers had establishee 
*rading posts in the southern part ¢ 
Alberta. The largest point of supply for 
most of the small traders from the south 
and the place where they were given to 
congregate was named Whoop-up. It 
was situated at the junction of the Old- 
man and St. Mary rivers. 


This post was very strongly fashioned, 
consisting of a stockade of heavy squared 
timbers, watch towers, ramparts, loop- 
holes and wide gates. Buildings faced 
the inner three sides of the enclosed 
square, the fourth being the stockade 
wall and the wide gate. Strong doors 
shut the interior of the buildings from 
the open space enclosed. The store- 
rooms, stables and living quarters of the 
whites were all connected so that the 
traders could live for days within the 
structure, while the open square was 
crowded with Indians. There was no need 
for white men to mix with red ones at 
all. Loopholes commanded the interior 
of the fort as well as the outside and 
small openings were allowed for the 
exchange of hides and merchandise. 
Often the place was filled with drunken, 
fighting Indians, while traders 
placidly waited for the riot to die out. 


After the fort was finished and named 
Hamilton after its founder, a man named 


Wye was sent back to Fort Benton for 
supplies. He was asked how the traders 
were getting along in the new land and 
replied cheerily, ‘We're just a-whoopin’ 
on ‘em up.” Securing his supplies, he 
started back northward, and the people 
of Benton said ‘“‘Wye'’s going back to 
Whoop-up again.’ Thus the post was 
christened Whoop-up and the name 
stuck. The fort, measured inside, was 
about 200 feet square. Two old brass 
cannon were mounted at the two bas- 
tions. They would probably do a lot 
of execution at close quarters, loaded 
with nails if they had no shot. 


Whoop-up was the headquarters for 
all the whiskey traders in Alberta who 
were a hard lot of men. They had not 
the slightest scruple in shooting down 
an Indian, as long as they did not 
endanger themselves. Most of them 
remained permanently in the country, 
as many were refugees from the United 
States with charges hanging over them. 
They had most fantastic nicknames— 
Yeast Powder Bill, Ace Samples, Poker 
Brown, Liver-eating Johnston were just 
a few. The United States authorities 
tried to put a stop to these men taking 
liquor across the line, but without effect. 
On one occasion five whiskey traders 
were chased as far as the line (or what 
was then thought to be the line, it not 
having been surveyed at the time) by the 
United States marshal. They followed 
them as far as the Milk river when the 
men made a stand and ordered the mar- 
shal back, telling him they were on the 
Canadian side. The officer could do 
nothing but return. The traders there- 
upon built a cabin and carried on their 
trade. They named the place Standoff, 
in honor of standing off the U.S. marshal. 
This name it has retained to this day. 
Another fort farther up the Belly river 
was named Slide Out; a post on Sheep 
Creek was named Fort Conrad, Charles 
Conrad of the firm of I. G. Baker & Co. 
having built and resided there. This 
fort was burned down by Indians a year 
or two before the Mounted Police arrived. 


D. W. Davis, one of the owners of 
Fort Whoop-up and who had at one time 
been an American soldier in Montana, 
built a trading post on Bow river. He 
in after years worked for I. G. Baker & 
Co., having charge of their store at Fort 
Macleod. As time went on he became 
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wealthy and was twice elected member 
for southern Alberta in the Dominion 
Parliament, in 1887 and 1891. He 
eventually had the position of Customs 
collector in the Yukon and died in the 
north after being there only a short time. 
He had traded liquor and other goods 
at his post on Elbow river not far above 
the present Calgary, but was eventually 
driven out by the Blackfeet in a desper- 
ate fight in which two white men and 
several Indians were killed and the fort 
burned down. In camping near that 
site in 1875 we found skulls and human 
bones near the spot, and charred re- 
mains of the old buildings. A man named 
Kanouse, who had a small trading store, 
was wounded badly in the shoulder but 
afterwards recovered. 


Fort Whoop-up was built by Hamilton 
and Healy. When the North-West 
Mounted Police searched it thoroughly 
for whiskey in 1874 no liquor was found 
there, the traders having had ample 
warning from Indians long before the 
police arrived. Healy left Alberta for 
Montana previous to 1874 and was at 
the time of the arrival of the North- 
West Mounted Police in that year, United 
States Sheriff of Benton, Montana. He 
was noted as a cool and courageous 
man. He was many years afterwards 
the head of the North-West Trading 
Company, which had a large general 
store and warehouse at Dawson City, 
and operated their own line of steamers 
on the lower Yukon between that point 
and St. Michaels at the mouth of the 
river. 


Hamilton also went to Dawson and 
was in business there during the gold 
rush in 1897-98. He, like D. W. Davis, 
died in the north. 


The transport from Fort Benton into 
Alberta was, as before stated, almost 
altogether by bull teams. However, 
sometimes four-horse teams with wagons 
would be used, in which case many 
would travel together for protection, but 
it was seldom they got through without 
having several of their horses stolen by 
Indians. The bull teams were exempt 
from the raids of war parties, as the 
Indians never bothered the cattle. 


Four to six men generally comprised 


the crew of a bull train. The driver 
walked along beside his team and had 
a whip with a tremendous length of 
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lash which he wielded with both hands 
and would crack with noise you could 
hear a mile away. The cook slept in 
the wagon during the day or assisted 
to yoke and unyoke the teams. The night 
herder also slept during the day. Two 
or three horses were tied to the wagon 
and followed while on the trail. At 
night these would be used alternately 
by the herder to ride round and watch 
the team oxen, which would be turned 
out to graze at night. One drive was 
made a day and no stop at noon, except 
when rivers had to be crossed. 


In 1869 several white traders were 
killed by Indians in different parts of 
Alberta. A man named McMullen whom 
I met at Fort Macleod in 1874, was 
camped with six other men on the Bow 
river, with two wagons loaded with trad- 
ing goods. They were attacked at night 
by a war party of Crow Indians, on the 
lookout for scalps and horses in the 
Blackfoot country. Their tent was riddled 
with buckshot from the smooth bore guns 
of the Indians and all were killed except- 
ing McMullen, who was wounded in no 
less than ten places. The tent was 
burned and most of the goods destroyed. 
McMullen's escape was most miraculous. 
He managed to crawl to the Bow river 
and by swimming and wading kept a 
long distance between himself and the 
war party. He finally landed and started 
to crawl across the country, sorely 
wounded as he was, and with no hope 
of help from any source. He was found 
by a party of Indians, at least thirty 
miles south of the river, creeping along 
out of his mind and almost dead. Indians 
have a great respect for anyone who is 
mentally afflicted so these Indians took 
care of McMullen and turned him over 
to some white traders on the Oldman 
river, where he eventually recovered. 

A man named Mark Lemon told of a 
prospecting trip taken by himself and 
party in 1869 into the Porcupine Hills, 
not far west of the present town of Fort 
Macleod. He stated that they found very 
rich placer diggings and collected with 
very little trouble a fortune in gold nug- 
gets, but they were attacked by Piegans 
cr Blackfeet Indians and all killed except 
himself. He never returned to search for 
the lost placer and it is hard to tell if 
there was any truth in his story. 

The Porcupine Hills have been gone 
over by many prospecting parties but 


nothing was ever discovered. However, 
there are still many indications that 
point to gold in that vicinity. Gold nug- 
gets have been traded by southern 
Indians at the Hudson's Bay post at 
Edmonton, and although miners had 
washed fine gold on the bars of the 
Saskatchewan river for many years the 
gold traded by the Indians could, under 
no consideration, have been procured 
from that source. 


Another curious circumstance regard- 
ing gold in the Porcupine Hills is an 
occurrence that took place at Fort Mac- 
leod in 1875 and to which I was an eye 
witness. The firm of I. G. Baker & Co. 
furnished all supplies to the Mounted 
Police including beef. To furnish the beef 
needed, a herd of cattle belonging to 
that firm was allowed to graze in the 
Porcupine Hills west of Fort Macleod. A 
cow was driven down on one occasion 
for slaughter and on cutting open the 
paunch, considerable coarse gold and 
black sand was found in it. No fraud 
could be possible in the case as there 
was no reason in those days to start a 
gold rush and there were several men 
engaged in cutting up the animal who 
saw the gold taken from the paunch. 
Charles Conrad, at that time in charge 
of the store at Fort Macleod, had the 
gold on a plate on exhibition in his 
window for a long time. It was if I 
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remember rightly, valued at about $60. 
There is no doubt that at some time the 
cow had licked up this gold, probably 
in some saline place, where cattle often 
lick up considerable sand or mud, look- 
ing for salt. 


Many unrecorded tragedies occurred 
in Alberta in the early days, and if true 
accounts could have been obtained of 
them would have made a sad page in 
the early history of the country. The 
police, on their arrival at the Oldman 
River, and after Fort Macleod was built 
in 1874, discovered many gruesome relics 
of bygone tragedies. One I remember 
was the finding of the skeltons of some 
poor creatures who had been cruelly 
murdered by Indians a long way above 
Fort Macleod on the Oldman River; also 
remains of several partly burned wagons 
were found not far from the spot. Stories 
were told, but with little or nothing to 
substantiate them, that a party of immi- 
grants or prospectors from Montana were 
on their way to Edmonton. They 
travelled near the foothills of the moun- 
tains for fear of Indians and had been 
attacked by Blackfeet under the chief, 
Old Sun and everyone killed and 
scalped. The truth of this was never 
proved, but it was well known and often 


An important post in the whiskey trade was Fort 
Whoop-Up, located just west of the present city 
of Lethbridge. 


told by the Indians that Old Sun had 
in his possession a scalp with the long 
hair of a woman. In fact Old Sun, when 
a very old man told me of it himself 
but would never say where it was 
obtained. 


The traders from Fort Benton were 
mostly married to Indian women accord- 
ing to Indian customs. This was by pur- 
chasing, the white man paying the father 
of the girl a horse, a gun, or often a 
gallon or two of diluted whiskey. The 
Indians looked upon these marriages as 
binding but it was otherwise with the 
traders, who would turn their wives back 
to camp on getting tired of them and then 
purchase another. I knew of one trader 
who made boast of his last wife being 
number thirty-one. 


The last great battle between the 
Crees and Assiniboines against the 
Bloods and Blackfeet was fought not far 
from Whoop-up in 1870. The Blackfeet 
had been much reduced in number by 
the smallpox the previous year and the 
Crees and Assiniboines combining, 
thought it a good opportunity to descend 


upon them and exterminate the camp. 
But the Blackfeet had been warned and 
were prepared for them, and to complete 
the discomfiture of the attacking party, 
the traders from Montana had been sup- 
plying the new magazine rifle to the 
Blackfeet, while the Crees and Assini- 
boines had only the old fashioned H.B. 
Co. muskets or bows and arrows. The 
result was a crushing defeat for the 
attackers who lost over 300 killed, while 
the losses of the Blackfeet were trivial. 

In 1871 a cold blooded killing of 
Indians occurred near the Cypress Hills. 
A party of whiskey traders had a horse 
stolen from their camp, and determined 
on revenge, these men crossed over into 
Montana and gathered together a gang 
of desperadoes, comprising whiskey 
traders, wolfers and outlaws of every 
description. Returning north, they sur- 
prised a camp of Indians and murdered 
in cold blood at least fifty men, women 
and children. It was crimes like these, 
the knowledge of which became in time 
widely circulated, that led up to the 
organization of the North-West Mounted 
Police. 


WHEN OLD FRIENDS MEET 


“Morley—A band of Stonies returned today from hunting. The band consisted 


of eight lodges, with Chief Chiniki. 


While travelling between Sheep Creek and 


High River last Monday, one of their number named Hector was behind the party 
some distance and was accosted by some Bloods who wanted him to smoke with 


them. This he refused to do, as it necessitated him putting down his rifle. 


Upon 


this the Bloods started firing and he returned their fire 13 times. 


‘He was then shot in the thigh and, being unable to fight any longer, he rode 
after the band. The same evening after the Stonies had camped, the Bloods again 
came upon them and, firing, shot a Stony named Susy in the breast. The Stonies, 


returning their fire, drove them off. 


Both the Stonies are doing well. The Stonies 


are very reticent about stating the number of Bloods they wounded. They admit 


having killed one, but will say nothing further yet. 
or wounded more, as they are remarkably good shots. 


It is thought they have killed 


“There is no doubt that the Bloods started the quarrel, as the Stony Indians 


are not quarrelsome and, being partly civilized, understand that any complaint they 
make to the Police will always be inquired into.” 


—Lethbridge News, Oct. 31, 1888. 
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Benton to Edmonton in 1882 


By 


W. F. BREDIN 


I had a brother already at Edmonton and I wanted to join him. 


I was at 


Yellowstone at that time, and heard something of the country from my brother and 
quite a bit from Liver-Eating Johnston who was town marshal of the town of Coul- 


son, Montana, where I lived for a while. 


According to this gentleman, who said 
he had been over the border, Whoop- 
Up was one of the most important places 
in Alberta. It was a stockaded trading 
post for the whiskey traders, and got 
its name from the fact that the Indians 
had whooped it up once with the traders 
corralled inside. He also mentioned 
Standoff as another important point con- 
nected with the commerce of the country 
in the early days. The boundary line 
was not definitely known at that time, 
and the United States marshals used to 
chase the traders into Canadian terri- 
tory. But they were stood off at Stand- 
off, and the name has lasted till the 
present. At Slideout, the traders did not 
stand them off, but slid out. 


I came in over the Benton trail with 
a pair of ponies and a buckboard. I 
crossed the Missouri at Fort Benton, then 
the head of navigation of the Missouri. 
It was a better town then than it is 
now in a commercial way, of course. 
While at Benton, I met Johnny Healy. 
Johnny was one of the founders of Fort 
Whoop-Up, but in 1882 was sheriff of 
Choteau county. He had just returned 
from the boundary, where he had gone 
with a deputy and an interpreter to 
arrest a half-breed outfit that had crossed 
from the Canadian side without paying 
duty. An arrest was made, but it was 
Johnny and his outfit. They were taken 
across to the Canadian side, and turned 
loose without trial. He got back to 
Benton safely. 


After I left Benton J came across a big 
bull outfit belonging to I. G. Baker, and 
heading for Macleod. I overtook them 
on the Marias flats. They were making 
aboui four miles a day. They had about 
ten or twelve yoke of bulls on one train 


with three wagons called the head, 
swing and trail wagons. The roads were 
so bad they could only move one wagon 
at a time. 

I crossed the Milk River not far from 
the Sweetgrass Hills. There was no wood 
there, and I had to use buffalo chips 
for fuel. From the Milk River Ridge, 
on this side, I got a magnificent view 
of the mountains. I crossed the St. Mary 
River at Whoop-Up, and touched in suc- 
cession near the historic Standoff and 
Slideout, and finally reached Fort Mac- 
leod. Captain Cotton was in charge 
there, and a son of Charles Dickens, the 
novelist, was one of the force. The police 
barracks and I. G. Baker's store were the 
only buildings in Macleod at that time, 
and these were simply log shacks. 

From Macleod I followed Willow 
Creek north. The only place in sight 
between us and High River was Capt. 
Winder’s ranch in the Porcupine Hills. 
There were only three settlers near High 
River at that time. Fred Stimson was 
one of them and a pair of ex-traders 
called “Smithy’’ and ‘“Smoothy,” were 
the other two. At Fish Creek, John Glenn 
had a beautiful place, irrigating a few 
acres of ground and grew splendid crops. 


The next day he rode into Calgary 
with me, and took me up to the crest 
of the hill near the present Roman 
Catholic cemetery, to view the valley. 
It was a beautiful sight, but a great 
contrast to the handsome city of today. 
The whole valley was green, and a 
single shack stood away up the valley. 
I. G. Baker had a store, just over the 
Elbow near the site of the present C.P.R. 
shops. There was a small Mounted 
Police barracks stand. Captain French, 
afterwards at Batoche, was in command. 


Mr. Bredin was the first Member of the Legislative Assembly for Athabasca in 1905, and was a well 
known businessman in the Peace River district. 
Young Liberal Club, Lethbridge, in 1907. 


This article is a summary of an address he gave to the 
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The Hudson's Bay Company had a post 
near the mouth of the Elbow, and on the 
east side. The Cochrane people had 
their ranch about twenty miles west of 
Calgary at this time. It was one of the 
Cochrane cowboys, ‘'Tex,’’ who directed 
me north, and I stayed with him all 
night at McPherson's Coulee, about 
twenty miles north of Calgary. Ad. Mc- 
Pherson and the buffalo traders had 
been in the habit of wintering at this 
point. 

Sam Scarlett had settled on the Ser- 
vice Berry Creek when I came through. 
The trail ran along near the edge of 
the timber opposite where Innisfail now 
is. I crossed the Red Deer about three 
miles above where the town of Red Deer 
now stands. The river was high, and 
I had to turn once or twice before I got 
a suitable crossing. The geese were very 
thick on the river. On the present site 
of the town of Lacombe the prairie was 
covered with magnificent grass and pea 
vine. It is around this point that the 
best cattle in Alberta are grown today. 

After leaving Lacombe, the next point 
I struck was the Battle River. Here I 
met Father Leduc, who was travelling 
up the river, and I enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of his camp. He had some fine 
bread baked by the sisters of the St. 
Albert convent. He was on the road to 
Benton, and had a young half-breed, 
who later became Father Cunningham, 
and was taking him east to be educated. 
I likewise enjoyed a night with Rev. 
E. B. Glass, who had come out the year 
before as a missionary for the Methodist 
church. 


At this time a government farm was 
already established near Wetaskiwin to 
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teach the Indians agriculture and to raise 
seed for them. Sam Lucas was in charge 


of the farm. After leaving Wetaskiwin 
I met no one until I got to Strathcona. 
There were about four or five houses 
in Strathcona, belonging to John Walters, 
Joe McDonald, Jim and Bob McKenna, 
and Timber Tom. I crossed by Walter's 
ferry opposite the Hudson's Bay post. 
The government telegraph office was 
there, with Alex Taylor in charge. The 
land office was there also. 

At that time there were a few people 
permanently settled in Edmonton. Among 
them were Mat McCauley, Alex Taylor, 
A. D. Osborne, Kenny McLeod, John 
Cameron, George Sandison, Jim Brew- 
ster, Joe Bannerman, Frank McDougall, 
Ed Looley, and a few others; and Jim 
Gibbons was up on the flats. 

Frank Oliver had a log shack and a 
printing office on the present site of The 
Bulletin. The first issue of The Bulletin, 
after my arrival, contained an account 
of the illness and death of my brother 
who had passed away while I was 
travelling north. 

North and west of Edmonton there 
were a few French-Canadians out to- 
wards St. Albert, and Alf and Tom 
Hutchings and a few others between 
Edmonton and the Sturgeon. Twenty 
miles north of here there were no white 
people except missionaries, Hudson's Bay 
agents and a few traders. Now there is 
practically a solid settlement for fifty 
miles, and north of that again there are 
ten thousand people, Indian and white 
together, but all in peaceful pursuits. 


This is a view of Fort Macleod as it appeared 
in the late 1870's. It was sketched by Dr. 
Neavitt. assistant police surgeon. 
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Eye Openers 


KEEN 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 


published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


Also included are 


some of Edwards’ earlier papers such as The Alberta Sun, Wetaskiwin Free Lance, Wetaskiwin 
Breeze, and the Innisfail Free Lance. The figurehead from his “Eye Opener’ column is reproduced 


above. 


JULY 8, 1916: 

“Society Note—Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
Finnigan of Seventeenth Ave. W., have 
taken a cottage at Banff for the summer. 
Mr. Finnigan has greatly improved in 
health since Prohibition came in.” 


AUGUST 2, 1913: 

“Health Hint—When suffering from 
violent toothache in a hollow tooth, fill 
the cavity with whiskey and hold there 
for thirty seconds with your head cocked 
to one side. Swallow whiskey and re- 
fill cavity. Repeat this experiment until 
you don't give a dam whether you have 
toothache or not.” 


DEC. 18, 1909: 

“Women are simply crazy to holler 
for suffrage. Few of them would vote 
intelligently anyhow. The maidens 
would all vote for the handsomest man 
with the cutest moustache, while the old 
hens would go for the candidates who 
wore spectacles and looked wise. 
Fathers, husbands and brothers could 
deliver the votes of their women folk 
to either side in a chunk. Were the 
female vote in doubt in any constituency 
all that the party in danger would have 
to do would be to put up a masher like 
Harold Jarvis or a matinee idol of the 
Dustin Farnum stamp and they would 
carry the seat a-flying.” 


MAY 23, 1914: 

“Well, dear people, Borden has given 
away $45,000,000 of your money. How 
do you like it? Yes, Bill and Dan got 
away with the $45,000,000. It was as 
easy for them as falling off a log. If 
you watch the papers this summer you 
will see that at least half the members 
of the Dominion parliament will be tak- 
ing trips to Europe, accompanied by 
their families.” 
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JUNE 27, 1908: 

“Some girls are touchy. A young chap 
amused himself by throwing the sun's 
rays from a mirror into the bedroom 
window of a young lady who lived op- 
posite, and she promptly brought an 
action against him for casting reflections 
on her private life."’ 


JUNE 27, 1908: 

“Ex-Alderman W. G. Hunt, manager 
for the Massey-Harris Co., and general 
all-round moral uplifter of Calgary, has 
designed a new Canadian flag. The 
groundwork of his model consists of a 
representation of a Massey-Harris lien 
note past due, on a field of self-binders 
vert, surmounted by a comulus of com- 
pound interest rampant, with a local 
hotel bar sinsiter running slantingdicular 
on a wet Sunday. Motto suggested by 
Sheriff Van Wart, ‘Nulla Bona’.” 


AUGUST 3, 1912: 

“In both Vancouver and Victoria there 
are swell ground-floor Edson real estate 
offices. We were told that the Van- 
couver firm was selling lots in Edson 
on the south side of the railway track, 
where the town isn't. If this is so, their 
conscience needs fixing. Once more we 
warn people about investing in Edson 
lots. If there is a river running through 
your town, chuck you money into it in- 
stead. It will save a whole lot of trouble 
making out papers, paying instalments 
and so forth.” 


FEB. 2, 1918: 

“Etiquette Notes—If on entering a 
drawing-room full of ladies you trip on 
a rug and fall headlong in amongst 
them, do not make matters worse by 
assuring them that you have been on 
the water wagon for three months. This 
kind of apology is in execrable taste, and 
they don't believe you, anyhow.” 
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JULY 17, 1920: 

Social Note—''Mr. F. O. Bunkaby, of 
Argyle Court, left last evening by the 
west-bound for Banff, where he contem- 
plates taking a bath.” 


AUGUST 20, 1921: 

Society Notes — “Miss Evangeline 
Golightly gave a charming musicale 
down at the police station Wednesday 
afternoon. She was screaming to beat 
the band and had to be given a shot of 
snow. 

‘‘Miss Annie Jugglebreter has left for 
her home in Hamilton, Ont. What is 
Hamilton's loss is our gain. 

“Peter Jabberwock, of Didsbury, is in 
the city on a big drunk.” 

‘Miss Maude de Vere, of Drumheller, 
arrived in the city Wednesday and was 
run out of town the same night. It is 
a pity that Miss de Vere is not a race- 
horse, for she is very fast.”’ 


MARCH 23, 1907: 

“The way some of those political 
grafters quietly heel themselves against 
a rainy day reminds one of the custom 
prevalent amongst dogs of burying bones 
in the backyard.” 


JUNE 3, 1911: 

‘No one seems to have heard anything 
for a long time about the university 
which was to have been built at Strath- 
cona. It cannot have fallen through, 
for we happen to know that there were 
at least three students from points south 
of Red Deer, who started north to get 
a college education at the Strathcona 
place. It is quite possible that they 
were taken off at Ponoka and detained 
there. If so, it is an outrage. It is indeed 
a fierce state of affairs when young men 
from these parts cannot evince a desire 
to finish their education at the Strath- 
cona University without being adjudged 
insane and put off by the conductor at 
Ponoka. Whither are we drifting?” 


JAN. 25, 1919: 

Society Note — "The proceedings 
against John F. Broadfoot have been 
withdrawn. Mr. Broadfoot has agreed 


to marry the girl.” 


JULY 3, 3915: 

“Liquor is the nation’s worst enemy. 
It degrades family life, politics and busi- 
ness, causes poverty, insanity and death. 
It is worse than war and pestilence. It 
is the crime of crimes. It is the source 
of three-fourths the crime, and of course, 
it takes three-fourths of the taxes to care 
for the criminals, and to license this in- 
carnate fiend of hell is poor business.” 


JAN. 25, 1919: 

Society Note—"'The flusies of the city 
are to hold an indignation meeting in 
Paget Hall next week to protest agcinst 
the activities of west-end society-fringe 
alcoholics who are encroaching on their 
business.” 


NOV. 24, 1917: 

“Owing to lack of space and the im- 
portance of getting in what we have to 
say, we have been compelled to leave 
out a number of ads amongst them a 
fat, juicy three column full for the Bay. 
This in spite of the fact that we need 
the money.” 


AUG. 3, 1912: 

“One thing is certain that if we drink 
much more of this liquid we will meet 
the Almighty sooner than expected.”’ 


MARCH 23, 1912: 

“Sifton may be a great premier but 
he has not as yet succeeded in making 
Alberta believe it.” 


APRIL 30, 1921: 

Society note—'‘Leonard Krassin, trade 
representative of Soviet Russia, is ex- 
pected at the Palliser any day now. His 
mission is to open up trade relations with 
the bootleggers of the dry provinces 
there being a promising opening for Rus- 
sian vodka. Mrs. Krassin will be enter- 
tained by the Calgary Women’s Press 
Club.” 


Dec. 15, 

“Laurier, the long-haired demagogue, 
has never forgiven English-speaking 
Canada for defeating him at the polls 
in 1911. He is determined to become 
Premier again or bust. Let him bust.” 
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It was with great regret that the 
Society accepted the resignation of 
Dr. W. Everard Edmonds as Editor 
of the Alberta Historical Review this 
spring. 


Dr. Edmonds has served willingly 
and well since the inception of the 
Review in 1953 and has been an 
active participant in Society affairs 
for almost forty years. He has also 
held the posts of President and 
Secretary and is at present a mem- 
ber of the honorary executive. 


Dr. Edmonds has retired from the 
Review for health reasons, but will 
continue to serve on the Editorial 
Board. 


As the result of Dr. Edmonds’ retire- 
ment as Editor of the Review, meetings 
were held by the Editorial Board and 
the general Executive to consider the 
question of a replacement. 


It was agreed that Hugh A. Dempsey, 
of Calgary, newly-elected President, 
would resign his position and receive the 
appointment as Editor. Mr. Dempsey 
has served as Associate Editor for some 
time. 


Bruce Peel was appointed Associate 
Editor to complete the staff of the Review,. 


S. A. Dickson, who was elected Vice- 
President at the annual meeting, agreed 
to assume the duties of President for the 
remainder of the 1958 term. 


At the April meeting, held on the 23rd, 
a vote of thanks was given to Dr. Ed- 
monds by Prof. M. H. Long, on behalf 
of the Society, for the excellent work 
he has done as Editor of the Review. 


The guest speaker at the April meet- 
ing was Rev. Gerald Hutchinson of Tel- 
fordville. His subject was “Early Wes- 
leyon Missions,’ with particular em- 
phasis being placed on Rev. Thomas 
Woolsey and Rev. Henry B. Steinhauer. It 
is hoped that Rev. Hutchinson's paper 
will be carried in a future issue of the 
Review. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Canadian Historical Association 


As part of the Conference of Learned 
Societies which took place at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta during May and June, 
this province was fortunate in playing 
host to the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Historical Association. 


Well known historians from all parts 
of Canada were in attendance for the 
four-day meeting, June 4th to /7th. 
Papers on local, national and _ inter- 
national subjects were read and meet- 
ings held by the various sections. 


On June Sth, the evening meeting 
was held jointly with the Historical 
Society of Alberta, with Bruce Peel, 
Librarian at the University of Alberta, 
acting as chairman. Invitations were 
sent to all Edmonton members of the 
Society to attend the informal meeting. 


The evening was devoted to the read- 
ing of two papers relating to western 
Canadian history. The first was ‘‘Metro- 
politan Rivalries in the West during the 
1930's; Vancouver versus Edmonton,” 
aiven by Morris Zaslow of University of 
Toronto. Mr. Zaslow’s paper outlined the 
rivalries which had existed between the 
two cities in attempting to gain the mar- 
kets of northern B.C., Yukon and North- 
west Territories. In the 1930's, Edmon- 
ton's rapid utilization of the aeroplane 
was shown as a prominent factor in 
consolidating the city’s own markets and 
wresting the Yukon away from Van- 
couver. 


The second paper was entitled ‘Atlin 
—British Columbia's Answer to the 
Yukon Gold Rush."’ It was prepared by 
W. W. Bilsland, Ottawa. This was 
primarily a local history of the Atlin 
area from the time of the gold rush to 
a recent date. It showed how the area 
had been discovered by prospectors en 
route to the Klondike and how it de- 
veloped as a community. 


Alberta was fortunate in having so 
many notable historians in the province. 
Copies of the last issue of the Review 
were distributed to them and was re- 
ceived with interest. 
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History and Tourists 


In the summer, when strange license 
plates are seen on Alberta's highways, 
one ponders how interested the U.S. and 
eastern Canadian tourists are in our his- 
tory. It is a matter which could bear 
detailed investigation, as it could well 
be an important field. 


There is little doubt that the average 
tourist would not be interested in the 
finer details of Alberta history. They 
would not care to read thick history 
books or travel many miles off the 
beaten path to see some historic site. 
But it is equally true that the tourist 
—particularly the American tourist— 
has come here to see something different 
and also to be entertained. Alberta's 
history could play an important part in 
fulfilling both of these desires. 


Alberta's history is something which 
is exclusively ours and cannot be copied 
or imitated elsewhere; thus it can be 
different. This province had the North- 
West Mounted Police, the warlike Black- 
feet, the Frank Slide, the Frog Lake 
massacre, the whiskey forts of Whoop-Up 
and Standoff; thus it can be entertaining. 


History may be a serious field but 
too often the publishing of dry tedious 
tomes has left the impression that the 
factual past is drab and colorless. This 
is not true. Properly handled, history 
can be intriguing and exciting. It can 
be instructive, but at the same time it 
can entertain and build up a feeling of 
local pride. There is no need to fabri- 
cate false legends or construct imitation 
buildings, for the real history is worth 
telling and worth preserving as it 
actually happened. 


It is claimed that the tourists form 
one of Alberta's largest industries. If 
this is true, this province has only 
scratched the surface in utilizing its his- 
toric past. The Alberta Government has 
erected informative highway signs, 
aided in the restoration of Dunvegan 
mission, and undertaken other projects. 
At the same time, private individuals 
or groups have built museums, such as 
the Luxton Museum of Indian history at 
Banff, and undertaken to promote such 
sites as the Frank Slide and the Bad- 
lands at Drumheller. 


These have all been commendable, 
but they are only a beginning. The 
reconstruction of Fcrt Edmonton; the de- 
velopment of the Frog Lake massacre 
site in the way Montana has handled 
Custer’s battlefield; the construction of 
more and larger modern museums— 
these are just a few programs which 
could be undertaken. With our young 
history, Alberta is in a wonderful pcsi- 
tion to preserve her past while much of 
it is still within recall. 


British Columbia Centennial 


Our western neighbor appears to be 
taking full advantage cf her hundredth 
anniversary. Several books have been 
published—a number of which are re- 
viewed on the next page—and countless 
magazine and newspaper articles have 
been appearing quite regularly. 


This province, with its golden jubilee 
just recently packed away, has many 
years to go before it will celebrate a 
centenary, but we have no doubt that 
when the great day comes in 2005 A.D., 
we shall be just as proud, and just as 
enterprising as British Columbia is in 
1958. Our congratulations go to our 
elder neighbor. 


City of Gold 


One of the finest movies produced in 
recent years is National Film Board's 
“City of Gold,” which tells about the 
Klondike gold rush in 1897. A collec- 
tion of old photographs formed the basis 
for the story and, accompanied by an 
effective musical score, the camera 
sweeps over the old scenes until one 
almost imagines they are alive. 


There are prospectors on the trail, the 
dance hall girls, Dominion Day and 
Fourth of July celebrations, the vigilant 
Mounties, and many other scenes of that 
first hectic year. The narration of ex- 
Yukoner Pierre Berton is the final touch 
which makes this historical movie worthy 
of every award which it has received. 
Many members of the society saw this 
movie at the joint meeting with the 
Canadian Historical Association in June. 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


British Columbia: a Centennial An- 
thology, edited by Reginald E. Watters. 
McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., 576 pp. 
$5.00. 


British Columbia in Pictures, by 
Richard and Lyn Harrington. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. $5.00. 


British Columbia Official Centennial 
Record. Evergreen Press, Ltd., Vancouver. 


These are three books which have 
been produced this year for the B.C. 
centennial. The anthology is a rather 
mixed collection of items and articles, 
ranging from recent newspaper stories 
to the works of historical writers. This 
reviewer attempted to read the first sec- 
ticn in an orderly way, but felt that 
the arrangement was such that it was 
nothing more than a disjointed assort- 
ment (not anthology) of odds and ends 
of history. 

For example, on two pages (54 and 55) 
there were six small articles dealing 
with the following subjects in this order: 
the opening of Sea Island airport, 1931; 
completion of the Atlantic cable, 1866; 
claiming of Vancouver Island for Britain, 
1786; turning on of Vancouver's electric 
power, 1887; Harmon’s observation on 
the arrival of salmon at Stuart Lake, 
1813; and a news item that no ceremony 
was planned in Vancouver for the 12th 
anniversary of the end of World War 
Two, 1957. Each item in itself appeared 
to be interesting, but the reviewer felt 
as though he was playing tic-tac-toe 
with a B.C. history book. 

After the difficult beginning, the 
quality of the book continues to improve 
and ends up as a creditable production. 
However, for the enjoyment of an 
ordinary layman, this reviewer would 
prefer something like the Alberta an- 
thology which the same publishers pro- 
duced three years ago. 

B.C. in Pictures is the work of the 
well known Harringtons, whose photo- 
graphs have gained world wide atten- 
tion. In this centennial book they have 
maintained their usual calibre of work 
and have performed the difficult task of 
preparing an illustrated book which will 
please the artist, the historian and the 
tourist promoter. All photos are con- 
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temporary and effectively reflect the life, 
scenery and people of British Columbia 
in 1958. 

This review does not feel that the 
Official Centennial Record was pro- 
duced as a historical publication, but 
rather as an informational and tourist 
beok. If this conclusion is correct, then 
it effectively does the job which it has 
set out to do. It is profusely illustrated 
with some excellent historical and 
modern photos, as well as attempting 
a brief history and listing the events 
planned at various points in B.C. for 
the centennial. As a locally published 
book it is well handled and should serve 
its intended purpose very well. 


—H. A. D. 


The Roots of the Province, by Rev. 
Gerald M. Hutchinson. Hamly Press, 
Edmonton. 24pp. illust. 25 cents. 
(Available from the author, Telfordville, 
Alberta.) 


A new edition of this interesting book- 
let has been printed, following the suc- 
cess of its first run. It was originally 
hrought out for the 100th anniversary of 
the arrival of Rev. Thomas Woolsey and 
Rev. H. B. Steinhauer to Methodist mis- 
sions in Alberta in Sept., 1855. 


Basically, the booklet is a biographical 
account of these two missionaries and 
the outstanding service which they per- 
formed among the Cree and Stony 
Indians. Rev. Woolsey was a dedicated 
worker whose headquarters were at Fort 
Edmonton, while Rev. Steinhauer was a 
full-blooded Indian whose labors were 
so successful that tangible signs of them 
can be seen to this day. 


Rev. Hutchinson has made use of 
source material far beyond the borders 
of Alberta and, in doing so, he has pro- 
vided excellent brief biographies of these 
twomen. With the McDougalls and Rev. 
Rundle already being so well known in 
western history, it is refreshing to see 
some attention being paid to men whose 
service was equally as great, but who 
did not leave so many written documents 
behind. These men fully deserve the 
credit which Rev. Hutchinson has given 
them in his worthwhile booklet. 


—H. A. D. 


This is British Columbia, by Ken Lid- 
dell. The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 250 pp. 
$4.00. 


Ken Liddell is a well known author 
and newspaperman from The Calgary 
Herald whose writing talents have now 
carried him into British Columbia. A 
few years ago he wrote “This is Alberta” 
and has now produced an accompany- 
ing volume. 

Mr. Liddell has not attempted to write 
a serious history, but rather he has tried 
to tell many of the interesting and often 
lesser known stories about B.C. and its 
people. Some are relatively recent 
while others date back to the past 
century. Some were obtained by inter- 
viewing oldtimers; others came from old 
newspaper items. 

In reading this book, I noticed a num- 
ber of familiar tales, and recognized 
them as stories which Mr. Liddell had 
previously related in his ‘“Furrows and 
Foothills’’ column in the Herald. Now, 
however, he has not been limited to a 
few dozen words and has been able 
to tell his stories thoroughly and in 
greater detail. 

I feel that “This is British Columbia”’ 
is one of the better books to appear 
during the Centennial. Mr. Liddell has 
not attempted to thrust B.C.'s history or 
its hundredth anniversary upon the 
reader. He has been content to tell 
his tales of the Kootenays, the Okana- 
gan, the Peace River Block, the Fraser 
and the Island. In this way, he has 
produced something which is historical, 
factual and interesting. 

It is gratifying to see Alberta authors 
writing good books about western Cana- 
dian history. There can be little doubt 
that Mr. Liddell’s latest work will be 
widely read, not only by residents of 
the coastal province, but by anyone who 
likes a good story. —H. A. D. 


The Bad Lands of the Red Deer River, 


1958. 52 pp. Available from Box 929, 
Drumheller, Alberta. 

This illustrated booklet has been pro- 
duced to promote tourist interest in Al- 
berta’s bad lands. While of marginal 
historical value, it contains some in- 
terest- information on the palaeontologi- 
cal work done in the area. 

It is a worthwhile local booklet and 
should create considerable interest in 
the attractions of the district. —H. A. D. 


The Gros Ventres of Montana: Religion 
and Ritual, by John M. Cooper. The 
Catholic University of American Press, 
Washington, D.C. 491 pp. 

While the Gros Ventres now live 
entirely within the boundaries of United 
States, they at one time roamed the 
plains of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
They had traded at H.B.C. posts on the 
North Saskatchewan and were known 
for their warlike attitudes towards the 
white man. At this time they were 
usually called the Fall or the Waterfall 
Indians. Until the 1860's they were 
allied with the Blackfeet, but a quarrel 
broke out and they became bitter 
enemies. 

This new book is the second in a series 
dealing with the Gros Ventres. The first, 
published in 1953, dealt with the his- 
tory and social life, while the second 
dwells on their religion. 

It is of great interest to see how simi- 
lar many of their rites and customs are 
to the Blackfeet. This is understandable, 
after their many years of close associa- 
tion and intermarriage. While this series 
is on an anthropological level, it is never- 
theless very interesting to the layman 
to learn a little more about the native 
tribes which once roamed the Canadian 
prairies. —H. A. D. 


Untodden Ways, One Hundred Years 
in British Columbia, by J. D. Vallance. 
Private printed by Hebden Printing Co., 
Victoria, B.C. 150 pp. $3.85. 

Added to the growing list of books 
published during the centennial, Untrod- 
den Ways strikes a note which should be 
pleasing to its readers. The first sec- 
tion of the book is taken up with 
hundreds of illustrations—mostly draw- 
ings and woodcuts from books and news- 
papers of the past century—and thereby 
weaves a pictorial history. : 

There are some photographs, although 
perhaps not enough, but the whole 
makeup is quite good. It might have 
been advisable to list the source of many 
illustrations, such as _ Lord Lorne’s 
“Canadian Leaves,” so that the reader 
would know where they originated; how- 
ever, this does not detract from their 
interest. 

The second section is a chronological 
year by year history of B.C. which pro- 
vides a good summary of the province's 
development. —H. A. D. 
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